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Ai @| The daily press with each new year prints 
aN a chronology of the events of the closing 
year. It really constitutes the contem- 
porary verdict on what has happened of 
importance. 


@| One day the Athenian mob prescribed 
the poison hemlock for Socrates because he 
had been the caustic critic of their injustice 
toward defeated generals. The execution of 
Socrates achieved so lightly by the Demos, 
was the vastest defeat that Greece ever 


experienced. 


@ On the heights above Monaco at La 
Turbie stands the monument built by a 


grateful Roman Senate, proclaiming Augus- 
tus’ “final” defeat of the Gothic tribes. 
The Goths came back, and no might of 
Roman Legions could save the Roman Civilization. 
That was the task of Augustine in his less-considered 
manuscript, THE CITY OF GOD. 


(| The most significant event for history, of the Great 
War, was not the battle of the Marne, nor the stand 
at Verdun. It was the “scrap of paper” episode which 
indicated that in world politics no credence was to be 
placed in the most solemnly-sworn treaties. That dis- 
trust is the main source of present political disease. 

@| The most significant event of the past year may 
turn out to be the howling down of Hailie Selassie 
when he attempted to present his case before the 
League of Nations. Rler, 
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CAN CHRISTIANITY SAVE ITSELF? 
By THE EDITOR 


NLY the most blindly optimistic could at present 

avoid the conclusion that society since the world- 
war has suffered a new reign of violence. This is testified 
in myriad ways of our common life from government to 
social habits. We have fascistic and communistie govern- 
ments which attempt on the one hand to achieve the preser- 
vation of conservatism by force and on the other hand to 
make liberalism secure by oppression. At the lower ranges 
of society there is a startling disrespect for human life. 
Crimes of violence and torture darken the pages of every 
issue of our daily press with gruesome detail. Irresponsible 
motorists transform our streets into a shambles. Such is 
the result of the neo-paganism that is sweeping the world. 


A similar condition prevailed in the western world with 
the breakup of the Roman Empire. The influence that 
drew order out of the chaos and melioration of its cruelties 
was the rise of Christianity. The spirit worked both out- 
side and inside ecclesiastical institutions until men began 
to dream of an automatic moral progress which of itself 
would overtop every form of evil. Mankind now finds itself 
betrayed by this optimism and our own age flaunting its 
disregard of helplessness, oppression and poverty, resort- 
ing to savage cruelties both in private and public. In the 
meantime, there is a demand for amusement which over- 
rides every serious interest. All the old partners of ferocity 
are back in the saddle with a resurgence of gambling and 

CLE 
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alcoholism that were deemed impossible ten years ago. 
Education, boasting of continuous improvement, has quite 
generally achieved the result of leaving the young in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the foundations of our historic culture and 
are advised to build their structures on the sands of amused 
irresponsibility. 


So general a movement has most naturally affected 
organized Christianity itself. So eager has it been on the 
one hand to show its sympathy with the age, its allegiance 
to a scientific and “progressive” era, that it has entered into 
competition with more secular interests in the amusement 
of the people. The consciousness of sin and moral obliga- 
tion is lightly stressed because of fear of offense to the 
minority that provide the support, or of unpopularity with 
the majority whose attendance is desired. In some cases 
it has ceased to teach its own principles, being content that 
in its so-called Bible Schools the children shall be satisfied 
with the amusements of pasting and drawing with no un- 
happy suggestions about moral responsibility, no reference 
“to the things a Christian ought to know for his soul’s 
health.” Where ecclesiasticism through the possession of a 
rapidly weakening authority has not thus bowed to popu- 
larity, it has been guilty of the even greater sins of identi- 
fying moral wrong with disbelief in an outworn theology 
or neglect of its own institutions. 


There can be no doubt that the present situation is due 
to a moral debacle on the part of the people. This debacle 
represents a loss of faith in moral values, a new dependence 
on compulsion, for when one no longer believes in morality, 
or freedom, or justice, or righteousness, violence is the 
ready resort. Fury is the expedient of moral cowardice. 


Seeming thus far to express an overwhelming pessi- 
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mism, this essay is not the result of despair. The writer 
considers that we are already far-advanced in the stages 
of intellectual, social, and religious revolution. This revo- 
lution has already taken place in scientific theory, and it is 
destined to break up the very depths of our concepts of 
knowledge, life, and society. The nearest analogy was the 
effect on the world of the advancement of the Copernican 
theory. To be sure, it was in the realm of science but it made 
over the world of science, of religion, of philosophy, of 
literature and government. The work of our modern physi- 
cists is bound to produce no less effect. It is useless to lay 
all the disorder to the lower ranks and classes of society. 
If one wishes to keep back the wheels of change, he should 
begin with the Edisons, the Fords, the Einsteins, and the 
Millikans. Such revolutionary changes as these men have 
caused call for readaptations in every field of human 
thought and endeavor. If the result is more upsetting than 
ever before in the history of western society, it is because 
the changes are greater. If we are to see a new moral 
and Christian order arise out of the ashes of the old, it can 
be only by such readaptation, such revival of vital prin- 
ciples, as shall speak in mandatory and certain tones, 
directly to the consciousness of every man. 


i 
“Things That Are Caesar’s” 


We should know that there is no way of escape from 
present ills by the gate of violence. Deprivation of consent 
on the part of the governed is a contradiction of human 
nature and such a government cannot be permanent. Even 
though it debauch the people into the loss of their liberty 
through the promise of social security, it cannot last. One 
may believe to the uttermost in the achievement of social 
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security by a common and humanitarian consent and co- 
Gperation and yet realize that such security gained by 
compulsion is a poor return for the loss of freedom. What- 
ever may be the outcome of either a fascist or a communist 
society, it can be safely predicted that without the return 
of freedom to the people, progress in science, in the arts, 
in philosophy, and in religion is at an end. Freedom may be 
a dear school but it is quite worth the tuition expenses. 


The temporary character of Caesarism, the method of 
violence, accords with the testimony of history. Time came 
when the legions of Rome could no longer quell the rising 
disorder. At last the “Eternal City” was sacked and 
ravaged. The appeal to force had failed. The day was 
saved for Christendom by two factors, one was the tra- 
dition of Roman law and democracy, but this alone would 
have failed had it not been for Augustine and his dream 
of the City of God. This concept worked both externally 
and internally. Internally, it drew together the scattered 
hordes of many tribes in a unity of moral feeling. It was 
the missionaries who saved Europe to civilization under 
the spur of the dream of a City of God. It acted also 
externally as the concrete and compelling force that swept 
back the tides of Moslem invasion. Its strength, however, 
lay in the depth and genuineness of convictions, in the 
power of moral mandates, in its belief in democracy, the 
equality of all men in the sight of God. It was a power 
that no legions however strong could boast. It held out 
a hand to the suffering and oppressed; it proclaimed the 
acceptable year of the Lord for the unbinding of all cap- 
tives. Its spirit was the spirit of freedom and democracy. 
Beside this silent might Caesarism itself will ever even- 
tually bow. 
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II. 
The Seed of the Church 


A wise and oft-repeated phrase is that “the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” At the present 
time, we are quite unwilling to reflect long upon this 
truth. This is partly because we seek primarily to be 
amused, have no convictions that we would not sell out 
for a consideration, do not realize the value of convictions, 
and because we question whether what some of the saints 
died for was worth while. There seems to us something 
a bit incongruous for example in St. Bernard, wracked 
with arthritis, clothed in a hair-shirt, sleeping in an un- 
heated stone dungeon in a state of continuous emaciation 
and semi-starvation until his whole attitude toward life 
was that of the wasp, yet singing the joys of Jerusalem 
the Golden as the grand wassail and bout “of those that 
triumph,” the gluttony “of those that feast.”” Our modern 
view-point makes such a concept of heaven inconsistent 
with any principles worth while and the stark negation 
and hallucinary dream of one who had suffered unwisely. 
There is a redeeming feature however. St. Bernard may 
have been, and was, stubborn and inconsistent but he had 
convictions that could not be bought off by money, pros- 
perity, fame, or personal intimidation and death. The 
tragedy of our time would seem to be the absence of moral 
conviction, especially the consciousness that we may be 
called on to suffer for principles. 


Yet, no higher words of philosophy or religion were 
ever uttered than these of our Master: “Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. He that seeketh to 
save his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life for my 
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sake and the gospel’s shall keep it unto life eternal.’’ These 
words represent the whole propagandistic philosophy of 
Christianity. The times demand martyrdom if Christi- 
anity is to save herself—not that martyrdom which arises 
from adhesion to arbitrary and sometimes very worldly 
opinions. Many a man has given his life for political 
or social opinions, even for wrong opinions, and by his 
death has accomplished naught. He died as the fool dieth. 
Death, endured to fashion the shackles of oppression more 
securely on bewildered men, is not martyrdom. The church 
can never save herself by the immolation of her children 
for the institution, for rites, dogmas, or theologies. She 
can save herself only by dying for the world. It is not 
dying for ourselves, our institutions, our opinions, our 
obstinacies, our quirks, that will save us, the church or 
the world; it is to die for others . This is frequently ac- 
complished in other ways than by going to the stake. It 
is accomplished by a life that sinks personal prides, ambi- 
tions, hopes, tastes, in a noble cause. All such Christians 
provide a living transfusion of health into the life-blood 
of the world. 


Christianity can save itself only by its one prescribed 
method of losing itself. This may mean more than any 
of us can realize. It may mean losing institutionalism, 
very, very dear to us, traditions, forms, opinions and dog- 
mas which perhaps are standing squarely in the way of 
our real service to humanity. To gain all we shall have 
to lose all. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church.” I 


Can Christianity Save Itself? 


This discussion might have begun by defining Chris- 
tianity but it would have led beyond the limits of our 
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Space, and there is probably consensus enough to make 
clear our meaning. We do not confine it to institutionalism 
of any kind. However diverse the interpretations of dis- 
cordant sects, there is a recognized spirit of Christianity. 
This once launched in the world will never wholly languish 
for it bears in itself its own verification, and conviction. 


While reading recently a treatise on Tolstoi the ques- 
tion came to mind: Why with all their earnestness and 
self-abnegation did not Tolstoi and many other mystics 
achieve peace? The answer is that man can never find 
peace by seeking it, nor by examining his own heart, nor 
by dwelling on his own self-consciousness. Peace is 
achieved only by doing the whole will of God, by making 
that will our own, by acting in accord with that will, not 
for the sake of peace but for the sake of others. It is 
only by losing ourselves in what we conceive to be the 
will of God in serving the world that we can have peace, 
and then we shall not think much about it. It will become 
our natural habitude. Peace is only a by-product. 


The salvation of Christianity is exactly analogous. It 
never yields to direct attack; it is a by-product. Its power 
to save itself is exactly in proportion to its ability to lose 
itself in the service of the world. Christianity must be 
seen not as an achievement but as a living process, the 
manifestation of cosmic life as sure as any of the pro- 
cesses of nature. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. The future of 
Christianity always rests on its power to be realized in 
the experience of living persons. On them may shine the 
illumination of dogma, of ritual, of traditional faith, of 
institution, these may be helps but they have meaning 
only as they become the conscious experiences of individuals. 
Each then must find his own meaning and interpretation 
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of Christianity as best he can. It is a living experience 
which cannot be communicated any more than an educa- 
tion can be inherited. Each must learn for himself. To 
save itself, Christianity must ever find living re-expression 
in the life of the times. 


This requires heroic treatment in periods of rapid 
change, for Christianity to be effective must be a part 
of the living experience of the world. The new world 
which it faces is different from any it has previously 
faced, for it has narrowed to a mole-hill and its concepts 
have been revolutionized. Rapid and easy transit and 
communication have given us a new world of associations 
which renders impossible the old parochialisms. Old prob- 
lems appear in new guise and new problems arise out 
of situations never before known. The catholicity of Chris- 
tianity is tested by, and lies exactly in, its power to adapt 
itself to the new world with the surety with which the 
living organism adjusts itself to environment in the tri- 
umph of life. Whether we wish it or not, civilization is 
now in the melting-pot of a new order. Whether Christi- 
anity as we now know it will survive will depend on the 
willingness of her present representatives to cast every- 
thing into the crucible, content to let what will of pure 
gold mingle with the dross, believing that essential truth 
will emerge, unharmed. Are Christians willing to submit 
every institution however hoary or loved, every dogma 
however comforting, into the furnace of the world’s thought 
to take an even chance with all other religions, even with 
atheism itself, that whatever is pure gold in any of them 
will stand the test? This, Christianity is called upon to 
do, not in the interest of saving an institution but in the 
interest of bringing what truth she possesses home to 
all men. To many of us who have grown up on forms, 
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sanctities, rites and credos, this will cost many a pang; 
to many of us it will seem to be casting overboard the 
reality along with the form, but it is now the sole hope 
of bringing home to men the undying truths of the gospel. 
It demands a colossal faith, such as would remove moun- 
tains but it is the only way to renewal. We need in the 
face of this situation to remember how much more impor- 
tant it has but lately seemed to make men Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Come - outers or 
Roman Catholics than to make them Christian. The self- 
abnegation now called for goes even deeper than a gen- 
eral get-together of all Christian denominations for a 
competitive division of territory. We must now face Mos- 
lemism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Taoism, in the spirit 
of love and humble learning, content to let our favorite 
forms perish so only the love of Christ shall be exalted. 
The only salvation for Christianity is to make the com- 
plete sacrifice. It is the application to her own institutions 
of the cherished doctrine of the cross. If institutionalized 
Christianity will take that way, she will come to a sub- 
lime resurrection. 


Such a test is not merely a question of survival, it 
is the test which will prove finally whether we and our 
Christian institutions are really Christian or whether we 
present merely another example of the pagan idolatries 
against which we fulminate. If we worship our altars, 
our forms, our opinions, more than the love of Christ, 
in what sense, falling down before these, do we differ 
from idolaters. Of course, there will be some great enough 
of soul, great enough of faith, to rise to this supreme 
challenge. These will represent the ultimate future of 
Christianity, other forms will die under the fierce pres- 
sure of change and only Christ shall be all, in all. 


THE EARLY PRAGMATISM 
OF JOSIAH ROYCE 


By GEORGE DYKHUIZEN 


N THE years 1878 to 1881, when Royce was making 

his first contributions to philosophical literature, it 
was clear that he had definitely identified himself with 
the pragmatic movement, and had adopted James’s the- 
ory of knowledge as his own. A scant four years later, 
however, in the year 1885, with the appearance of his 
first published book, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 
it was equally obvious that Royce had experienced a radical 
change in his point of view and had adopted a theory 
of knowledge based upon a form of absolute idealism. 
The steps in this transition and the reasons to be assigned 
for them constitute an interesting as well as important 
chapter in the story of Royce’s philosophical development. 


Royce was from the first impressed with the idea 
that the present moment alone is real and that everything 
beyond the immediate present is the product of postulate. 
In the year 1878, in his unpublished Thought Diary, he 
wrote: 


Every man lives in a Present, and contem- 
plates a Past and Future. In this consists his 
whole life. The Future and Past are shadows both, 
the Present is the only real. Yet in the contem- 
plation of the Shadows is the Real wholly occu- 
pied; and without the Shadows this Real has for 
us neither life nor value. No more universal fact 
of consciousness can be mentioned than this fact 
which therefore deserves a more honorable place 
in Philosophy than has been accorded to it.’ 


*“Thought Diary,” Berkeley, 1878-9, Harvard University Library, Unpublished, entry 
for April 3, 1878. Cf. also, “The Nature of Voluntary Progress,” Fugitive Essays, 
p. 113; “Tests of Right and Wrong,” Ibid., p. 199 ff.; “On Purpose in Thought,” 
Ibid., p. 249 ff.; and “Kant’s Relation to Modern Philosophic Progress,” Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, XV, 376 ff. 
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This idea that the data of the present alone are real 
and that when taken apart from a postulated past and 
future they are entirely meaningless serves as the point 
of departure for Royce’s early epistemology. 


In the essay entitled “On Purpose in Thought’” (1880) 
Royce discusses the problem as to the final end of purely 
theoretical thought. Among the theories rejected is that 
which holds that the purpose of thought is to produce ideas 
which correspond to an external world. Royce’s objec- 
tions to this view are that we cannot understand how 
an idea can correspond to a reality which by hypothesis 
is alien to it and that we cannot understand how we are 
to get outside the narrow circle of our ideas to know 
whether or not the purpose of thought has been realized. 
The rejection of the theory of correspondence is mentioned 
because in the very next year it becomes the cornerstone 
of Royce’s own theory. For the present, Royce maintains 
that the true purpose of thought is to build up “an ideal 
picture of a world of experience that shall be seen as One.’” 


Royce both agrees and disagrees with Kant as to the 
mechanism by means of which thought attains its end. 
Royce agrees with Kant that in consciousness there is 
always a given, which the mind passively receives, and 
also a spontaneous activity of thought. But Royce dis- 
agrees with Kant as to the nature of these two factors 
in the cognitive process. For Kant, thought rearranges 
its sense-material and makes it conform to the laws of 
the mind. For Royce, on the other hand, the given is 
ultimate. The present moment with its spatiality and 
temporal sequences is complete in itself and needs no 
“officious understanding” to rearrange it. What the mind 


* Fugitive Essays, pp. 219 ff. 
3“On Purpose in Thought,” Fugitive Essays, pp. 259-60. 
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does is to give to the sense-data of the “puny present 
moment” a reference to the past and future. It does not 
enter in and give form to sense, but, getting its cue from 
present sense, it constructs a world into the past and 
future.’ 


Our thinking activity occurs in order to enable us 
to satisfy certain needs of our nature, and receives its 
ultimate justification from its moral worth.’ In Fugitive 
Essays Royce says: 

Beliefs are always the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual wants. ... The adjective “true” is applied 
to a belief by the one whose intellectual want it 
satisfies, at the time when it satisfies them.... A 
sytem of beliefs is held, just as a system of gov- 
ernment endures, so long as it seems to the men 
concerned advantageous to cling to it.° 

Truth, however, is not a private individual affair. 
“My needs are narrow and changing. It is humanity in 
its highest development to which truth will be acceptable.” 
For one’s personal narrow views should be substituted 
the broader social view of mankind at large. 


The influence of William James on the thought of 
Royce at this time is clearly marked. In an article written 
a considerable number of years later Royce comments 
on this stage of his thinking and speaks of having been 
“deeply influenced by Professor James’s earlier lectures 
and essays.” He further says: 


I may venture to tell you that once in my life, 
before I fell a prey to that bondage of absolutism 
wherein now I languish, there was a time when I 
was not a constructive idealist of any sort, and 


penne Relation to Modern Philosophic Progress,” Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
, p. 378. 


° Cf. Ibid., p. 380. 
°“The Nature of Voluntary Progress,” Fugitive Essays, pp. 112, 113. 
**Doubting and Working,” Fugitive Essays, p. 338. 
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when, if I understand the meaning of the central 
contention of pragmatism, I was meanwhile a 
very pure pragmatist.” 


That Royce at this time was not entirely satisfied 
with James’s theory of ideas is indicated in an article 
which appeared in the year 1882, the essay entitled ““Mind 
and Reality.’” In this article Royce discusses and accepts 
the idealism of Berkeley. In his discussion he gives a 
glimpse of one of the reasons why he found James’s theory 
of ideas inadequate and why he inclined to Berkeley’s 
theory of idealism. Though he remained convinced of 
the truth of James’s doctrine that ideas are essentially 
practical in character, Royce was equally convinced that 
this doctrine did not state the whole truth about ideas. 
While true ideas do lead to successful activity, they have 
another characteristic which explains why they are suc- 
cessful, namely, they correspond to reality as it actually 
is. This reality is not the creation of any practical inten- 
tion of ours, but is in some way independent of our ideas 
and stands authoritatively over against them. In contrast 
to his former position that thought does not aim to corre- 
spond with an external reality, Royce now asserts that 
the theoretical demands of our thought seem to require 
that there be an external reality that corresponds to our 
ideas and so gives them truth. Royce felt that James’s 
doctrine was only a half-truth and needed to be supple- 
mented, but not rejected. The philosophy which Royce 
thought offered the greatest promise for the correspon- 
dence theory of ideas was that of Berkeley which Royce 
now makes his own. “Our thought is true by reason of 


8 “The Eternal and the Practical,” Philosophical Review, XIII, p. 118. [ 

° Cf, Mind, VII (1882), pp. 30-54. An article entitled “‘Mind-stuff and Reality” pre- 
ceded the one mentioned. In it Royce had promised a later article which would be 
‘ust to the facts of consciousness and adequate to the demands of the philosophy of 
nature.” (Cf, Mind, VI, 1881, pp. 365-77.) The essay on Berkeley is the one promised. 
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its correspondence to the facts of an actual consciousness 
external to our own.’” 


Though Royce expressly states in this article that his 
acceptance of Berkeley’s philosophy is due to the theoret- 
ical demands of thought, it is fairly certain that the moral 
and religious demands of his nature also inclined him 
to that theory. In his earlier essays Royce had been main- 
taining that the essence of the religious attitude is “neither 
optimism nor pessimism, but simply earnestness, determi- 
nation to make the world significant.’”” But such a view 
is really quite disheartening in the light of the little we 
know about reality. What hope and comfort can be de- 
rived from all our striving, he asks later, in referring to 
his early philosophy of religion, if we are always con- 
fronted with the disheartening thought that the next mo- 
ment may be the last?” Berkeley’s theory, since it 
postulates that the universal consciousness is a divine 
spirit, makes it possible for us to believe that “‘universal 
goodness is somehow at the heart of things.”” And an 
adventurous faith in the the existence of a universal good- 
ness and its eventual triumph furnishes us at least with 
an incentive for continued striving. 


The reasons for Royce’s transition from Berkeley’s 
theory of ideas to that of absolute idealism are of equal 
interest. And again it would seem that both practical 
and theoretical considerations are at work in Royce’s mind. 
In the first place, Royce recognizes that he has escaped 
from the religious and theoretical skepticism of his earlier 
essays only by a sheer act of will. He has postulated the 
existence of a universal and good consciousness, but he 


. “Mind and Reality,” Ibid., p. 35. 

% Be Ag as a Religious Teacher,” Fugitive Essays, p. 289. 
the Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 291-92. 

8 Thid., p. 292. i fae 
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has by no means proved its existence. And Royce holds 
that the ways of postulates, while superior to that of a 


resigned skepticism is by no means the ideal way. He 
writes: 


The world of postulates was a brighter one 
only because we determined to make it so. But 
there was something lonesome in the thought that 
the postulates got, as answer from the real world, 
only their own echo, and not always that. Their 
world was rather their own creation than an ex- 
ternal something that gave them independent 
support.” 

The way of postulates does not give us that which 
we so ardently desire, namely, an absolute assurance that 
all our moral striving shall not have been in vain. ‘“Cour- 
age indeed we must have, but is religion no more than 
courage? Nay; we must have if possible some eternal 
Truth, that is not our postulate, to rest upon.” 


It was in his attempt to meet the theoretical weakness 
of Berkeley’s theory of knowledge that Royce finds what 
he believes to be the “eternal Truth” which leads him out 
of a world whose existence can only be postulated and 
into a world whose reality he believes can be logically 
demonstrated. Though Royce has accepted Berkeley’s epis- 
temology, he has done so only provisionally, for he recog- 
nizes that Berkeley’s theory is burdened with an inherent 
subjectivism which makes it impossible for him to give 
an adequate account of how we can know when our ideas 
are true. In the years immediately following the publica- 
tion of the article on Berkeley, Royce devoted himself 
to a search for a way out of subjectivism and its attendant 
skepticism. The manner in which Royce stumbled upon 


4 Thid., p. 435 
® Thid., p. 332. 
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the path which was to lead him out of his difficulty, he 
himself tells us:” 


From the depths of this imperfectly defined 
skepticism, which seemed to him provisionally the 
only view he could adopt, the author escaped only 
by asking the one question more: “If everything 
beyond the present is doubtful, then how can even 
that doubt be possible?” With this question that 
bare relativity of the present moment is given up. 
What are the conditions that make doubt logically 
intelligible? These conditions really transcend 
the present moment. Plainly doubt implies that 
the statement doubted may be false. So here we 
have at least one supposed general truth, namely, 
“All but the immediate content of the present 
moment’s judgment, being doubtful, we may be 
in error about it.” But what then is an error? 


In answering this question Royce comes to his well- 
known conclusion that if the possibility of error is to 
be made intelligible we must hold to the existence of an 
all-inclusive and all-knowing mind whose thought consti- 
tutes “Absolute Truth and Absolute Knowledge.’ For 
then an error can be explained as “an incomplete thought, 
that, to a higher thought, which includes it and its intended 
object, is known as having failed in the purpose that it 
more or less had, and that is fully realized in this higher 
thought.”” Moreover, the subjectivism of Berkeley’s theory 
is overcome, for, 


You, in one sense, namely never do or can get 
beyond your own ideas, nor ought you to wish to 
do so, because in truth all those other minds that 
constitute your outer and real world are in essence 
one with your own self. This world of ideas is 
essentially one world, and so it is essentially the 
world of one self and That art Thou.” 


* Thid., p. 389-90 (Italics Royce’s) 
" Tbid., p. 423. 
% Thid., p. 425. 
” The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 368. (Italics Royce’s ) 
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In these early beginnings of Royce’s epistemology there 
are discernible certain motifs which persist throughout 
his entire intellectual development. One such motif is 
the desire to harmonize the voluntaristic and intellectual- 
istic interpretations of the nature of ideas. For in this 
early period as well as in all later periods of his thought 
Royce never discards the doctrine of James that a true 
idea is one which fulfils the purpose for which it was 
called forth. On the other hand, he cannot but feel that 
a true idea is one which also faithfully corresponds to 
an external object which stands authoritatively over 
against it. The problem of making consistent these two 
different theories of ideas is never frankly undertaken 
by Royce till he writes his magnum opus, and then the 
proffered solution becomes the cornerstone of his main 
argument.” 


Another prominent motif in this early period is the 
religious one. In his early writings as well as in all the 
later ones Royce is deeply concerned with arriving at 
a theory of knowledge that will be not merely theoretically 
satisfactory, but one that will also furnish support to 
a religion of assurance and comfort rather than to one 
of courage and risk. It is this deep desire on the part 
of Royce which undoubtedly moves him to attempt to 
demonstrate the existence of an absolute and divine mind 
whose will is eternally triumphant and whose purposes are 
eternally fulfilled. How such triumph and fulfillment in 
eternity can be harmonized with struggle and defeat in 
time constitutes another crucial problem of Royce’s 
philosophy. 


Cf The World And the Individual, Vol. 1, in which Royce discusses the internal 
and external meanings of ideas. 


DARWIN AND HIS INTERPRETERS 
By Louis J. HOPKINS 


T IS now more than three-quarters of a century since 

Darwin published the Origin of Species, and it is a 
debatable question as to whether the theory has fared 
worse from its interpretation by its friends or from the 
criticism of its enemies. As a rule those who have ques- 
tioned the value of the Darwinian interpretation of evo- 
lution have done so on the mistaken assumption that it 
was a materialistic and mechanistic explanation of life. 
On the other hand many of those who have accepted the 
theory have given it an interpretation that has confirmed 
this opinion. Instead of making their interpretations in 
conformity with the rigidly scientific method employed by 
Darwin they have adopted the postulates of nineteenth 
century physics, and endowed those postulates with a real- 
ity that is no longer claimed for them by the physicists. 
Then, by the use of these postulates, they have made the 
evolution of life from the inorganic one of the corner- 
stones of the Darwinian hypothesis. 


It will require only a brief examination of Darwin’s 
theory to show that there is no basis whatsoever for this 
interpretation of Darwin. 


In estimating the value of Darwin’s work in clarifying 
the concept of evolution we must take into consideration 
the fact that his methods were always scientific. No one 
ever realized more clearly than Darwin that science is 
Supreme in its own sphere of activity and that it is impotent 
when it tries to transcend that sphere. We must also 
keep in mind the care and patience Darwin exercised before 


arriving at any final conclusion. This very desirable char- 
134 
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acteristic of Darwin can be illustrated by a comparison 
of the methods he used in discovering and announcing his 
discovery of natural selection with those used by Wallace 
when he made the same discovery. 


In 1858 Wallace had for some time been impressed 
with the difficulties involved in the current belief that all 
species had been specially created or that they were abso- 
lutely immutable. While laid up with a fever at Ternate 
on one of the Spice Islands and while he was thinking 
of Malthus’ Essay on Population the thought flashed into 
his mind that the Malthusian principle must apply to 
the various species living in their natural environment. 
This suggested to him the idea of the “survival of the 
fittest”’ or natural selection. Within a few days he had 
outlined the idea and sent it to Darwin with a request 
that it be read at the Linnaean Society. Now let us compare 
the haste of Wallace in reaching his conclusion and his 
desire to make it public with the patience and deliberation 
of Darwin. On the trip of the Beagle which lasted nearly 
five years, Darwin was impressed with the differences he 
found in organisms belonging to the same species. These 
differences appeared to be accentuated by geographical dis- 
tribution. In islands near continental mainlands these dif- 
ferences were so striking that he began to question the 
then accepted dogma of the immutability of species. After 
he returned to England, he spent another five years in 
gathering additional facts that would shed some light on 
the problem. In 1838 or 1839 as he was reading Malthus’ 
Essay on Population, it occurred to him that there must 
be the same struggle for food among animals in their 
natural state as that so vividly described by Malthus as 
a condition of human society. From this conclusion he 
developed his idea of natural selection. After another five 
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years of collecting additional facts, he rather hesitatingly 
communicated his conclusions to a few of his most intimate 
scientific friends, and after another fifteen years of fact- 
collecting, he was about ready to make his conclusion public 
when he received from Wallace the memoir which I have 
referred to, announcing his discovery of the same principle. 


This comparison of the methods of Darwin and Wallace 
brings out rather strikingly the cautious scientific tem- 
perament of Darwin. But this is only what we should 
expect if we remember that before he sailed on the Beagle, 
when he was only 21 or 22 years old, he had discovered 
that “science consists in grouping facts so that general 
conclusions or laws may be drawn from them.” This 
definition of science is one of the best that has ever been 
made, and it took the scientific world over half a century 
to accept it with all its implications. At the time this 
definition was made by young Darwin the physical sciences 
were revelling in all sorts of metaphysical absolutes, but 
here we have no dogma, no absolutes, in fact nothing but 
the scientific method at its best. It is prophetic of the 
remarkable conclusions that were to come from the same 
source. 


If we are to arrive at any accurate estimate of the 
value of Darwin’s work in developing and clarifying the 
concept of evolution, we must differentiate the actual con- 
clusions of Darwin from that large body of doctrine and 
theory that is now known as Darwinism. Many of these 
theories and many of these doctrines have no more relation 
to the Darwinian theory than some practices of the church 
have to the doctrines of Jesus. A number of these theories 
have been inspired by the dogmas of science which Darwin 


‘Life and Letters, p. 48. 
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so carefully excluded in his definition. His theory was 
for the biology of his day practically the same thing that 
Hinstein’s relativity theory was for physics seventy-five 
years later. Both Darwin and Einstein went directly to 
experience and ignored all pre-conceived notions. It was 
the same as if they had said, “Here are a lot of traditional 
views in our science that no one questions, they appear 
to lead us into insurmountable difficulties, let us forget 
them for the time being and go back to experience itself 
and see what the facts of experience will lead to.” We 
know what happened in both instances. 


There are two fundamental factors in the Darwin- 
ian theory. (I omit heredity because Darwin made no 
constructive contribution toward the solution of that prob- 
lem.) One, that individual organisms vary, and the other, 
that in the struggle for existence those having the more 
favorable variations will survive. Let us now consider 
these two factors in the same order that Darwin does. 


It was a well known fact that there were differences 
between the members of a species long before Darwin 
developed his theory. It was from the recognition of this 
fact that all the previous theories of evolution had started. 
These differences or variations appeared to be both of a 
desirable and undesirable character, therefore it was diffi- 
cult to formulate a progressive theory of evolution without 
some other factor that would give direction to the varia- 
tions. Then, too, we must remember that very little was 
known about these variations at that time. Some were 
differences that appeared during the life of the individual 
and were not transmissible; others might be transmissible 
but had been inherited from parents, so of course they 
could not be the cause of a progressive development. Then, 
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too, the variations that might be capable of changing a 
species could appear and not be detected. The difficulties 
that confronted Darwin in this respect can be illustrated 
by a single example. 


Some mathematically minded bridge player says that 
six-hundred seventy thousand different combinations can 
be obtained by shuffling the fifty-two cards. We do not 
know the number of “genes” in any living organism but 
the number in the more complex organisms must be in 
the thousands. Now if one can obtain six-hundred seventy 
thousand combinations by shuffling fifty-two cards, how 
many different combinations are possible in the shuffling 
of the thousands of genes in amphimixis? When we re- 
member that the individual “genes” are probably much 
more complex than any mechanical unit can be, the possi- 
bility as to the number of differences which may be pro- 
duced by different combinations of the ‘‘genes’”’ must run 
into the millions yet none of these differences are due to 
a new mutation appearing in the hereditary stream of the 
species. Let us take a concrete example which will illus- 
trate this situation. I suppose the great majority of his- 
torians would agree that Marcus Aurelius and Abraham 
Lincoln are the two most outstanding examples of enlight- 
ened statesmanship that the world has produced. One was 
born to the purple and the other in extreme poverty hence 
it is evident that the differences which distinguished them 
from the rest of mankind were not produced by the physi- 
cal or social environment. Many would be inclined to think 
that the differences which made these two men so remark- 
able could only have been produced by some new mutation 
but in reality the great majority of competent biologists 
are agreed that these remarkable characters were not pro- 
duced in that way at all, but rather by a rare combination 
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of “genes” which were already in existence. That is to 
say, the exceptional gifts of both Marcus Aurelius and 
Lincoln were caused by an exceptional combination of 
“genes” already existing in the hereditary stream and not 
by the appearance of any new or unique mutation in that 
stream. 


If one particular combination of “genes” already in 
existence can produce a genius another combination may 
produce an idiot. But merely arranging and rearranging 
the hereditary factors which are present in the species 
could never produce a new species. Hence we see that 
every theory of evolution requires variations that are en- 
tirely new and unique, and at the time of Darwin there 
was no proof that such variations had ever appeared. 


In these circumstances it is not at all surprising that 
Darwin found it difficult to describe accurately the varia- 
tions that produce the changes in living organisms which 
we refer to as evolution. In the chapters on ‘Variation 
Under Domestication” and ‘‘Variation Under Nature” he 
more or less tentatively tries to find the cause of the vari- 
ations in the ‘“‘effects of habits and the use and disuse of 
parts,” in the abundance or scarcity of food, in “the indi- 
rect action of changed conditions” and in what he calls 
“correlated growth”; but none of these explanations sat- 
isfied him as being anything more than partial and incom- 
plete. In these chapters and elsewhere he occasionally 
refers to the variations as indefinite, spontaneous and 
accidental. This gave his disciples, who were mechan- 
istically inclined, their opportunity and they did not hesi- 
tate to take advantage of it. They not only took advantage 
of it, but in doing so they were frequently tempted to 
forget that Darwin had explained his use of these terms. 
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The best way to correct this misinterpretation of Dar- 
win is to go to Darwin himself. He says: 

I have hitherto sometimes spoken as if the 
variations — so common and multiform with 
organic beings under domestication, and in a 
lesser degree with those under nature—were due 
to chance. This, of course, is a wholly incorrect 
expression, but it serves to acknowledge plainly 
our ignorance of the cause of each particular 
variation.’ 

And then as if this were not sufficient, he refers to “vari- 
ations which seem to us in our ignorance to arise spon- 
taneously.’” Then, I think, it follows that if Darwin had 
believed the variations were spontaneous or accidental, he 
would not have stated that with the acceptance of the theory 
of natural selection ‘‘an almost untrodden field of inquiry 
will be opened on the laws and causes of variations.’ 


But it may be asked “why did Darwin use the words 
‘chance,’ ‘accidental’ and ‘spontaneous’ in describing vari- 
ations if these words were used to express his ignorance 
of the causes or laws governing them’? Why did he not 
simply say we know practically nothing about them? Dr. 
Schiller has offered a suggestion that may be the solution 
of the problem. Schiller thinks Darwin used these words 
as “methodological devices’”* and not as descriptions of 
any actual situation. Darwin might have said to himself 
“here are these variations which are perfectly evident 
but we know nothing about them, therefore we will assume, 
for the time being, that they are accidental and proceed 
to develop our theory on that hypothesis.” Now if Darwin 
arrived at that conclusion, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he would, as Schiller suggests, have been using 


* Origin of Species, p. 126. 
* Thid., p. 495. 

® Thid., p. 502. 

* Humanism, p. 151. 
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“accidental” as a pure fiction in the same way that the 
economists use the fiction known as the “economic man” 
or as the physicists of that day used the fiction known 
as the “Dalton atom’. In all three instances the fiction 
is of value as a method but when mistakenly interpreted 
as a fact the consequences are apt to be pernicious. 


The whole problem of variation so far as Darwin is 
concerned, resolves itself into the one question, was Darwin 
a mechanist or a teleologist? Since we know that Darwin 
was a professed teleologist it is absurd to assume that 
he would formulate an anti-teleological theory of life. The 
only trace of evidence to indicate that Darwin was not 
a teleologist that I know of is in the letter to Asa Gray, 
written in 1860, in which he says: 


I cannot persuade myself that a beneficent 
and omnipotent God would have designedly cre- 
ated the Ichneumonidae with the express intention 
of their feeding within the living bodies of cater- 
pillars, or that a cat should play with mice. Not 
believing this, I see no necessity in the belief that 
the eye was expressly designed.’ 


But if we read on we see that his view is not anti- 
teleological at all for he adds, 


On the other hand, I cannot anyhow be con- 
tented to view this wonderful universe, and espe- 
cially the nature of man, and to conclude that 
everything is the result of brute force. 


The latter part of this quotation is confirmed by his 
statement that 


The birth both of the species and of the indi- 
vidual are equally parts of that grand sequence of 
events, which our minds refuse to accept as the 
result of blind chance. The understanding revolts 
at such a conclusion, whether or not we are able 


Life and Letters, vol. 2, p. 105. 
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to believe that every slight variation of structure, 
the union of each pair in marriage, the dissemi- 
nation of each seed, and other such events have 
all been ordained for some special purpose.’ 


Then if we add to all this his statement that 


No man can stand in the tropic forests without 
feeling that they are temples filled with the vari- 
ous productions of the God of Nature, and that 
there is more in man than the breath of his body,’ 


it becomes evident that, while Darwin may not have be- 
lieved that God attended to all the infinite details in his 
creation, he did believe in a unifying and controlling pur- 
pose running through the whole universe. 


Let us now give our attention for a moment to the 
other factor in the Darwinian theory — natural selection. 


I have referred to the fact that variations or mutations 
are not all specifically favorable or unfavorable to the 
organism in which they appear; hence it follows that if 
there is nothing to give direction to these variations they 
might have the effect of cancelling each other and there 
would be no direction to the process of evolution. Natural 
selection by terminating some of the variations and pre- 
Serving others guides the process in a direction it would 
not otherwise have taken. To demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the law of natural selection and convince a skeptical 
world Darwin found it necessary to use the most effective 
weapons at hand. This is the reason why we find so 
much emphasis placed upon the “struggle for existence,” 
and this emphasis on the apparent eternal struggle in 
life is responsible for the widespread impression that life 
is always a conflict where the prizes go only to the strong. 
It is true, of course, that in the lower forms of life the 


: Descent of Man, p. 701. 
* Evolution in Science and Religion, Millikan, P. 60. 
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conflict is usually severe but we must not forget that the 
higher forms have been evolved from the lower and we 
must also remember that in the highest form, the human 
species, natural selection loses much of its harshness. 


If we picture the evolution of life as a whole and use 
the symbols of the biologist, we think of the most primi- 
tive form of life as undifferentiated protoplasm. The first 
change of this protoplasm into some single-celled organism 
must have been due to variations that were in no way 
guided by natural selection for there was nothing in this 
original undifferentiated protoplasm that natural selection 
could act upon. For this reason we are obliged to conclude, 
on the basis of the assumptions of the biologists, which I 
might add are generally materialistic, that at the very 
beginning life had within it not only the power to vary 
but the power to vary in a specific direction. In other 
words in the simplest form of life there appears to be 
a guiding principle which belongs to life and is in no 
way dependent upon any extrinsic circumstance. 


It is not at all improbable that the evolution of the 
single-celled organisms into more complex forms is due 
to this same guiding principle which we find in the simplest 
forms of life. These single-celled organisms are practically 
immortal and we know that when the cell divides it is 
impossible to distinguish the daughter cell from the parent 
cell. We also know that when an accident destroys a 
part of the cell the lost part is restored and the restored 
cell is not in any way different from the original cell. 
There is in this case practically nothing for natural selec- 
tion to act upon. But even if we were to assume that in 
the single-celled organisms, such as protozoa, there are 
differences and that these differences make it possible for 
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some to survive while others are destroyed, it appears to 
be on so small a scale that it is unimportant. It is only 
when the propagation of life depends upon sexual repro- 
duction, and death appears, that natural selection becomes 
seriously effective. 


In the simplest forms of the sexually reproduced organ- 
isms the casualties are very large and only a few survive 
but as the organism becomes more complex the number 
of casualties tends to decrease. This tendency appears 
to be so persistent that it might be inferred that as a 
natural process it will eventually eliminate the necessity 
for natural selection. At any rate there are good reasons 
for believing that as natural selection was not essential 
in the first development of life it may again become 
non-essential. 


There is another aspect of organic evolution which 
must be considered that has a tendency to mitigate some 
of the harsher aspects of natural selection. In the more 
primitive forms of life the individual appears to stand 
alone. He succeeds or fails by his own efforts. But as 
the process advances the individual learns to cooperate 
with his fellows and by cooperating he may survive in 
situations where without cooperating he would have failed. 
It does not seem at all significant that the wolf hunts in 
a pack or that the buffalo feeds in a herd but there may 
be situations in which this means a great deal to the 
individual wolf or buffalo. The advantages of cooperation 
become more apparent when we think of a barbarian such 
as the Iroquois Indian. Here we see that by cooperating 
with the other members of the tribe the individual gains; 
the tribe finds it advantageous to unite with other tribes 
and form a nation and the nation finds it profitable to 
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unite with other nations and form a confederacy or what 
the Iroquois called “The League”. It was largely due 
to this ability of the Iroquois to unite and cooperate that 
made the “Long House” a terror to all Indians inhabiting 
the adjacent territory. 


It is, however, in the cooperation of a highly civilized 
people that we realize the great importance of cooperation. 
The houses we live in, the food we eat, the newspapers 
we read and a thousand other daily conveniences are all 
made possible by cooperation. None of these cooperative 
activities would be possible without a government that 
maintains order and protects property, and we know that 
no government, no matter what its form, can exist without 
cooperation on the part of its citizens. 


No argument is necessary to convince any one that 
these various cooperative activities are desirable but every 
one of them has been obliged to struggle against opposing 
concepts and long established traditions. And these strug- 
gles have not been merely struggles between opposing 
principles, for no principle is ever established without a 
conflict between opposing wills. Therefore it is evident, 
without any further analysis, that these principles, which 
we accept as a matter of course, have survived because 
those who favored them were able to survive. 


This brief description of the two essential factors in 
the Darwinian theory must, of necessity, be partial and 
incomplete. It seems to prove that the essential variations 
are changes in life that are new and novel, and there 
appears to be no explanation of this situation unless we 
think of them as creative elements in the process. Now 
while it is true that this creative character of the variations 
was first clearly recognized by Bergson forty years after 
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the Origin of Species was published, it was implicit in 
the theory of Darwin from the beginning. For without 
it we would have to assume that the variations were 
spontaneous, and that would be, as Darwin stated, merely 
an expression of our ignorance. 


I am not trying to prove that Darwin ever specifically 
claimed that the process of evolution was a creative process. 
He had been forced to abandon the idea that species had 
been specially created and he hoped and expected that the 
law and cause of variations would, at some future time, 
be explained as a natural process. That, however, does 
not change the situation, for the theory becomes meaning- 
less unless it supplies an explanation of the changes in 
living organisms. 


_ This creative aspect of the Darwinian hypothesis is 
of sufficient significance to justify a little further exam- 
ination. As a rule animals, including apes, are unable 
to make any great change in their environment. They 
live or die as the conditions of the environment happen 
to be favorable or adverse. In this respect primitive man 
was doubless but little better off than the ape. It is more 
than likely that Pithecanthropus Erectus wandered through 
the forest, more frequently alone than in the company 
of his fellows, and that his only weapon of defense was 
a stray club or rock which nature might already have 
fashioned to his liking. There is really nothing in the 
remains of the more primitive peoples that would indicate 
that they were able to make any radical changes in the 
conditions that surrounded them. Even the changes that 
our contemporary savages and barbarians are able to make 
in their environment seem insignificant when compared 
with what has been accomplished by civilized man. 
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To the barbarian a great waterfall like Niagara was 
an awe-inspiring sight, full of dangers; while civilized 
man regards it as a power to be used. He harnesses its 
energy, transforming it into electricity that, for hundreds 
of miles in all directions, lights his cities and runs his 
factories. He changes the hut of the savage into a modern 
home; the dugout and canoe are replaced by the modern 
transatlantic liner; the domesticated horse, as a means 
of transportation, is supplanted by the automobile, the 
Pullman train, and last but not least by the airplane. The 
desert he transforms from a barren waste into fertile fields; 
berries, vegetables, and cereals that were growing wild, 
he changes to suit his taste. In this manner he changes 
the natural environment, which ministered to his wants 
but meagerly, into a new environment better suited to 
his increasing needs. 


If our environment should be suddenly changed to a 
perfectly natural environment, one in which no changes 
had been made, only a part of our present civilized pop- 
ulation could survive. If, on the other hand, our present 
environment were to be occupied by a population of primi- 
tive men equal in numbers to our population, the casualties 
would be enormous. 


The meaning of this is simple. By changing his envi- 
ronment man makes it inevitable that individuals possess- 
ing the greatest number of characteristics which fit them 
to the new environment must on the average succeed, 
while other individuals who have the minimum number 
of such characteristics must fail. Hence the continued 
operation of this principle over a long period of time, in 
a fundamental manner changes the character of the race. 
By changing his environment civilized man has introduced 
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a new and different order of selection and survival. There 
is, I think, no escape from the conclusion that when man 
changes the environment in which he lives, and the changed 
environment initiates a different kind of selection, he 
changes and modifies the direction of his own evolution. 
In this instance we seem to have positive evidence of the 
creative factor in life in actual operation. 


Before Darwin the concept of evolution was so vague 
and indefinite that it had no actual value. A century 
earlier a number of scientists had shown a great deal 
of interest in this way of conceiving life, and there had 
been considerable investigation and even more speculation, 
but before Darwin appears on the scene the interest of 
the scientific world in the concept had practically vanished. 
At the time the Origin of Species was published not a 
single contemporary scientist of standing believed in evo- 
lution. It was thought at that time that all life had been 
poured into a number of separate moulds by the creator 
and while there might be a limited degree of elasticity 
within each mould or species, the possibility of transcend- 
ing these artificial barriers was absolutely unthinkable. 
By collecting and arranging his facts Darwin broke down 
these barriers; then by collecting and arranging an over- 
whelming array of other facts, he proved the existence 
of variations in living organisms; by collecting and ar- 
ranging other facts he practically demonstrated the exist- 
ence of the law of natural selection. Then the whole 
scientific world capitulated, and the Darwinian theory 
eventually became an accepted and established scientific 
conclusion. Life was no longer thought of as being cast 
in separate moulds but rather as a great stream, rising 
in the remote past, which as it came down through the 
ages, divided into an almost infinite number of smaller 
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streams; some of these streams have the characteristics 
of a stream that flows into the desert and is lost, while 
others flow into less arid regions and are continually 
augmented. Every step in the process, so far as the indi- 
vidual organism is concerned, has the effect of removing 
some restriction that has hitherto interfered with its ac- 
tivity. But in the removal of these restrictions, and with 
the increased freedom, the individual organism may make 
mistakes by pursuing courses of action that are detri- 
mental to its own well being. It is at this point that 
natural selection becomes active, and insures the species 
against any irretrievable disaster that might be threatened 
from the mistaken activity of some of its members; but 
it does not insure the species against disasters that may 
result from the same kind of mistaken activities by all 
its members. 


When man emerges from barbarism and becomes civ- 
ilized milder habits and a more peaceful mode of life 
tend to lessen the effectiveness of natural selection. We 
are no longer indifferent to the misery of those who are 
unable, or unwilling, to cope with the difficulties that 
surround them, and in our efforts to alleviate suffering 
we unconsciously succor the weak and unfit so that in 
many instances they breed more freely than the fit. If 
this practice is continued indefinitely the species will slip 
back to a level where the principle of natural selection is 
again effective. The impetus of life appears to gain suffi- 
cient momentum as the species is pushed up through sav- 
agery and barbarism to carry it onto a higher level than 
ean be maintained unless some substitute for natural 
selection is discovered and utilized. But no substitute can 
be devised or put in practice without a clear understanding 
of the principle by the masses; and there can be no such 
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understanding by the masses until the principle is clearly 
interpreted by the biologist. 


No past civilization had any knowledge of the scien- 
tific concept of evolution and for that reason could not 
have known of the necessity of finding a substitute for 
natural selection to safeguard its future evolution. This 
may be one of the reasons, if not the principal reason, 
why these civilizations failed to endure. Our present civ- 
ilization seems, in this respect, to be on more secure 
ground; but this security is dependent upon our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Darwinian concept of evo- 
lution and also our willingness to make it effective. 


In conclusion let me say that it is not my intention 
to place all the responsibility for the misinterpretation 
of the Darwinian theory upon the shoulders of the biolo- 
gists. Some of the influences which have had a part in 
creating this deplorable situation may be traced to the 
“absolutes” of philosophy and not a little to the devastating 
and deadly effects of the Aristotelian logic. Perhaps a 
still larger responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the 
19th century physicists, who so naively assumed that their 
postulates of matter and mechanism were realities, and 
not merely methodological conveniences that were valuable 
in our efforts to interpret the real. Fortunately the phy- 
sicists have now abandoned these unwarranted assumptions 
and there are some indications that the biologists are 
becoming emancipated. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that as the first serious doubt about the reality 
of the material elements came to the physicist, when he 
found that he could not form any mental picture of how 
his material particles could interact when they were sep- 
arated from each other by an intervening space, so the 
geneticist, today, is experiencing the same difficulty in 
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forming a mental picture of his unit characters (genes) 
that will make them capable of transmitting many of 
our well known hereditary characters. In these circum- 
stances the geneticists appear to be seeking a solution of 
the difficulty in the same way that the physicist did. Fara- 
day invented the field concept to account for action at a 
distance between the material particles, and now the gen- 
eticist is turning to the same field concept to make his 
specific units (genes) in heredity capable of doing the 
work they are required to do.’ In doing this the geneticist 
is on the road that leads to the thought of the “gene” as 
a conceptual construction or a postulate of method in much 
the same way that Faraday’s invention of the field con- 
cept led to our present idea of matter. 


If this new departure in biology is as successful as 
the same departure in physics proved to be, then we may 
anticipate that in the future the various sciences that 
deal with life will find it possible to invent or devise their 
own postulates; postulates that are consistent with the 
living process and free from the static features that have 
naturally characterized the postulates of the physical sci- 
ences. If this should come to pass, then I think we may 
look for an unprecedented revolution in the sciences that 
deal with life and a return to Darwin’s scientific concept 
of organic evolution. 


1 Scientific Monthly, October, ’36, p. 379. Nature, November 7, ’36, p. 809. 


LOGIC, LIVING AND DEAD 
By RALPH B. WINN 
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T WAS a titanic job that Aristotle undertook when 

he asked the questions, “How do men think? What are 
the general rules of reasoning, which hold true of mental 
processes regardless of their specific contents?” Never- 
theless, the product of his work was so well-knitted and 
so impressive that few thinkers dared to challenge the 
contentions of the great Stagirite. Even today, most logi- 
cians contemptuously disregard all attacks on their ancient 
art and science, particularly on the syllogism. Thereby 
they manifest a lack of prudence and discrimination, for 
they could examine and accept some of the criticism for 
the benefit of all concerned. Critics of formal logic are 
not, indeed, necessarily to be despised, because their list 
includes some of the greatest philosophers and some of 
the acutest dialecticians. 


No sooner were the rules of logic formulated than 
the controversy began. The Skeptics, for example, having 
acquainted themselves with Aristotle’s Organon, found 
it utterly sterile. Right or wrong, they could not reconcile 
themselves to the idea that logic deals with the form of 
reasoning, independent of its actual content. It is not 
enough, they maintained, to establish the validity of ration- 
al processes; it is essential to derive or trace conclusions 
from the original premises known to be true. Thus they 
found that no syllogistic proof is perfectly conclusive, for 
it implies derivation from other propositions, which in 
their turn call for the continuation of the procedure. In 
short, syllogistic demonstration entails an infinite regres- 
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sion of reasoning, once we attempt to bridge the gap 
between mere validity and material truth. For surely, 
of what use can be a science and discipline which declines 
to face reality? The fault of most skeptics was, however, 
that they did not go beyond destructive criticism. They 
liked to throw seeds of doubt, but ignored constructive 
work. Nonetheless, their arguments have not been com- 
pletely forgotten and have reappeared again and again. 


In modern times, Descartes made a historic decision 
to find whatever indubitable principles can be established 
in order to review and revise the foundations of all knowl- 
edge. In pursuing this ambitious undertaking, he found 
formal logic of little help and was, therefore, driven to 
conclude that “this (syllogistic) style of argument con- 
tributes nothing at all to the discovery of truth; we must 
note that the Logicians are unable to devise any syllo- 
gism which yields a true conclusion, unless they have 
first secured the material out of which to construct it, 
i.e., unless they have already ascertained the very truth 
which is deduced in that syllogism. Whence it is clear 
that from a formula of this kind they can gather nothing 
that is new, and hence the common Logic is quite valueless 
for those who desire to investigate the truth of things. 
The only possible use is to serve to explain at times more 
easily to others the truths we have already ascertained.” 


John Locke, Descartes’ young contemporary, was even 
less friendly to formal logic. He believed that it has little 
practical use, for “scarce any one makes syllogisms in 
reasoning within himself.’” As an empiricist, he naturally 
raised the question remaining still unanswered, namely: 
If formal logic does not study laws of actual reasoning, 


1 Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Rule X. | 
* An Essay concerning Human Understanding, iv, ch. 17. 
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how is it actually done? But Locke has never given us 
an answer to this question, perhaps because he was dis- 
tracted by other important problems. Besides, he showed 
little respect for logic in general and, in his abhorrence of 
contemporary pedants, bitterly denounced them, saying 
that the syllogism 

helps little in demonstration, less in probability. 

... Serves not to increase our knowledge, but to 

fence with it.... This way of reasoning discovers 

no new proofs, but is an art of marshalling and 

ranging the old ones we have already. 

Neither Descartes nor Locke, illustrious as they were, 
seem to have greatly impressed their contemporaries and 
successors With their statements of criticism. Formal logic 
continued to be regarded and taught in the same attitude 
of worship which it had commanded for centuries. No 
wonder that Thomas Brown, another rebel, became quite 
impatient with the discipline and felt convinced that “the 
futile art” of syllogizing serves ‘‘only to retard the pro- 
gress of discovery, not to quicken it.’” 


John Stuart Mill was the 19th century crusader for 
inductive logic regarded by him as the fulcrum of scien- 
tific method. He saw the fruitful work of inductive think- 
ing in countless examples of his own time. Deductive 
reasoning appeared pale and useless in comparison. In 
his eyes, it certainly was not responsible for the discovery 
and proof of new truths. 


It must be granted, he said, that in every 
syllogism, considered as an argument to prove the 
conclusion, there is a petitio principii. When we 
say, All men are mortal; Socrates is a man; there- 
fore, Socrates is mortal—it is unanswerably 
urged by the adversaries of the syllogistic theory, 
that the proposition, Socrates is mortal, is pre- 


* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, ed. 1851, II, 541. 
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supposed in the more general assumption, All men 
are mortal: that we cannot be assured of the 
mortality of all men, unless we are already cer- 
tain of the mortality of every individual man. ... 
That, in short, no reasoning from generals to par- 
ticulars can, as such, prove anything: since from 
a general principle we cannot infer any particu- 
lars, but those which the principle itself assumes 
as known.“ 
By this time, the indictment of deduction was on the 
lips of many a scholar, especially if he was not inclined 


to be authoritarian. Thus A. Sidgwick said: 


The elaborate syllogistic apparatus provided 
by the traditional Logic is, no doubt, wordy and 
trivial to the last degree; and even if we dis- 
regard this and keep only the framework and the 
leading idea, it is a conception which cannot be 
safely applied to actual arguments except by the 
help of experience and discretion.’ 

But perhaps the clearest and completest presentation 
of grievances against formalism in logic is found, in our 
own day, in the works of F. C. 8S. Schiller who reduced 
all criticisms to the following seven points: (1) “syllogism 
is not an instrument of discovery’” (2) as a form of reason- 
ing, it seems necessarily to argue in a circle;’ (3) the syl- 
logism, by itself, cannot secure the truth of its premises; 
(4) nothing protects the syllogism from ambiguity of its 
term;’ (5) the “necessity” of syllogistic reasoning is wholly 
of the ex post facto character ;° (6) syllogisms are not used 
in actual thinking;* and (7) knowledge of logic does not 
help greatly to the efficiency of our reasoning.” 


* A System of Logic, ed. 1875, I, 210. 

5 The Use of Words in Reasoning, 710. 

® Formal Logic, 203. 

7 Thid. 

PEZ20: 

Ppl 9S tt. 

0 P_ 194. 

4 See also F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, 621. 
? Formal Logic, 113. 
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Even as it is given here, in brief and in part, critical 
attack on the syllogism was formidable, even if often ineffec- 
tual. It was conducted by master-dialecticians and struck 
vulnerable points. Who will contend that mature statements 
by such thinkers as Descartes, Locke, T. Brown, J. S. Mill, 
A. Sidgwick, and F. C. S. Schiller are not worth discussing 
or taking into consideration? In the case of a formal logi- 
cian, to pass these criticisms lightly or in silence, is equiva- 
lent to confessing his inability to offer a refutation. 


That it is ill-fitting for scientists and philosophers to 
resist progress at foundations, will be acknowledged by 
any intelligent person. And it is beyond question that the 
formal logicians have been guilty of authoritarian atti- 
tudes. Nevertheless, they could not have been totally wrong. 
For it is unbelievable that scholars could have been so ut- 
terly misled during twenty odd centuries as to create an 
artificial science, to operate with countless problems by 
means of it, and to attain rational solutions. Deduction 
surely has its important uses, and syllogism is not with- 
out meaning. It remains for us to suppose, therefore, that 
the entire controversy was but a gigantic and unfortunate 
misunderstanding, due to the inclination of most people 
to see dark in what they disapprove of and white in what 
they agree with. 


We can notice, indeed, that the above attacks and 
criticisms were all directed against the syllogism, especi- 
ally in its medieval interpretation, rather than against 
deduction in general, presumably on the assumption that 
the two are basically identical. But they surely are not. 
The syllogism is, in fact, a rather unusual form of deduc- 
tion, which has , or should have, no claim to be the ideal 
pattern of all good thinking. Once we recognize, however, 
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the existence of other, less conventional forms of perfectly 
good reasoning, deduction is seen to be free from faults 
which the critics of the past discovered in the syllogism— 
mainly the categorical syllogism—as it is usually under- 
stood. 


Gb 


Let us grant, first of all, that the syllogism is not the 
natural way of reasoning. In everyday life, even the driest 
and dullest of formal logicians finds that many proposi- 
tions should be omitted from statement, either because 
they are obvious, or because they are of little assistance 
to the argument. His reasoning thus acquires an elliptic 
form, commonly that of a series of enthymemes. But it 
remains complete and convincing, for all practical pur- 
poses. 


The enthymeme provides us with a typical form of 
thinking that is adapted to practical use. It omits the 
major premise, minor premise or conclusion, as the case 
may be, and forms what is known as the enthymeme of 
the first, second and third order, respectively. Tradition- 
al logic did not go beyond these three varieties of enthym- 
eme. But nothing forbids us, as we observe in ordinary ex- 
perience, from limiting the argument to one proposition, 
when the situation permits, and from creating three ad- 
ditional kinds of double enthymeme, omitting the major 
premise and conclusion, the minor premise and conclusion, 
or the two premises. There exist even more irregular pat- 
terns of deductive thinking, impure as it may seem to the 
formalist. Do we not pass, so naturally and simply, from 
“Tt is hot” to “Let us go to the beach!” or from“Tt is nine 
o’clock” to “Oh, I must hurry’? Who cares what is here 
omitted, as long as the meaning of the judgment is clear! 
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To illustrate the adequacy of elliptic thinking, it is well 
to recall the famous story from Thackeray, so often told 
in textbooks on logic: 

An old abbé, talking among a party of inti- 
mate friends, happened to say, “A priest has 
strange experiences; why, ladies, my first penitent 
was a murderer.” Upon this, the principal noble- 
man of the neighborhood enters the room. ‘Ah, 
Abbé, here you are; do you know, ladies, I was 
the Abbé’s first penitent, and I promise you my 
confession astonished him.” 


Is there anything to add to the story? Must I tell what 
the company thought? Have I to draw an explicit conclu- 
sion? 


Some time ago, I left the city to spend several summer 
days in a small camp. It was located in a rather secluded 
part of the Catskills, and our neighbors were old-fashioned 
farmers from whom we used to buy milk, eggs, and other 
products. But we were all city folks, living according to 
our modern ways, swimming in abbreviated bathing suits, 
making much noise, and behaving in a manner somewhat 
shocking to local people. One day, we were short of milk 
for the table, and a girl of nineteen volunteered to fetch it 
from the farm. Somehow it did not occur to her to change 
clothes, and she arrived at the farm in the scanty suit she 
wore at the river. As she entered the house, she was con- 
fronted by an old woman, the farmer’s sister, who uttered 
but one phrase, “Why, this is immoral!” Is this exclama- 
tion, in a context of life, insufficient? Must I go on explain- 
ing? What if it is a mere conclusion with both premises ver- 
bally wanting? 


I live on a street where traffic is small, and children play 
their games on the pavement. One afternoon, a boy of seven 


“ Quoted from Cohen and Nagel, Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. 
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or eight, playing ball, had the bad luck to break a pane of 
a second-story window. A few seconds later, the window 
was opened, and the gray head of a lady appeared in it. She 
looked down at the perplexed children and, after a second 
or two of silence, emphatically said, “Children must be- 
have.”’ Did the boys fail to understand her? The major 
premise alone was eloquent and clear. 


The enthymeme, like all elliptical forms of reasoning, 
is the living way of thought. It does not attain the formal 
precision and perfection of the syllogism. When given in 
isolation, it is indeed, obscure. But it should not be used in 
isolation from its natural context. Yet logicians habitually 
apply the name of “defective” syllogism to the enthymeme 
and, consequently, do not devote more than a page or so of 
their textbooks to the discussion of it—as if the form of 
living reasoning did not matter at all. I understand full 
well the bitterness of those who want to liberate logic from 
its medieval formalism and to make it a body of knowledge 
capable of accounting for every form of mental growth 
and advance. The attitude of these men was voiced, most 
brilliantly and forcibly, by Thomas Brown who said: 


The natural process of reasoning, by two prop- 
ositions, instead of the three, which the syllogism 
would force us to use, has been allowed, indeed, 
by logicians to have a place in their system; be- 
cause, with all their fondness for their own tech- 
nical modes and figures, they have not quite 
sufficient hardihood to deny, that it is at least 
possible for us to reason sometimes, as in truth 
we always reason. ... They supposed, accord- 
ingly, the proposition, which was technically 
wanting, to be understood in the mind of the 
thinker or hearer, and termed the reasoning, 
therefore an enthymeme. It was, they said, a 
truncated or imperfect syllogism. They would 
have expressed themselves more accurately, if 
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they had described their own syllogism as, in rela- 
tion to the natural analytic process of our thought, 
a cumbrous and overloaded enthymeme.” 


ITI. 


We may grant also that the syllogism is not an instru- 
ment of direct discovery, since no valid conclusion can ar- 
rive at anything but implications of its premises. Never- 
theless, deduction is not solely a field of research in formal 
syllogisms, but also—and mainly—a method of thinking 
in circumstances of life. Reason, both in its deductive and 
inductive aspects, is more effective precisely when it is mod- 
erately informal. To believe, indeed, that formal logic, by 
rejecting living thought, can shed much light on the nature 
of reason is nonsense. “To regard the syllogism as indis- 
pensable, or as reasoning par excellence, is the apotheosis 
of stupidity.” 


I realize, of course, that, by taking this position, I open 
myself to an accusation of what is technically known as 
psychologismus. If the charge means, in this case, that I 
refuse to separate logic from reality, such as it actually 
is, and to treat reason as if it were a species of paleontol- 
ogy or to dissect it post mortem, then I plead guilty. How- 
ever, I shall go on with my argument, for I believe that logic 
deals with thought throbbing with life. 


All deductive thinking takes place in an environment 
which is both physical and social. Men teach, study, argue 
and converse. Some scholars are creative, others primarily 
interpretative; some audiences are enlightened, others ig- 
norant; some people are intelligent, others dull. These facts 
cannot be disregarded, except when one speculates in vacuo. 


“ Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, II, 541 f. 
*C. I. Lewis, A Survey of Formal Logic, 1. 
*° Analytica Posteriora, i, 71-a. 
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It is precisely in the exchange of ideas that deduction 
assumes its most significant role. The first function of de- 
ductive reasoning consists, in fact, in putting one’s thought 
into words that serve the purpose of presentation, explana- 
tion, and demonstration. In this contention of mine, I de- 
part only little, if at all, from Aristotle who called this 
triple function apodeixis and asserted that the syllogism is 
a discourse by means of which one ‘makes use of old knowl- 
edge to impart new, the syllogism assuming an audience: 
that accepts its premises.””” 


In this function, however, deduction takes invariably 
an elliptic and unconventional form. For it is understood 
that every presentation must be adjusted to the audience 
one addresses; and no more, but also no less, should be omit- 
ted from the discourse than is recognized as familiar, ob- 
vious or superfluous. As a result, a good presentation of 
ideas consists in steering skilfully between being, in the 
conditions, too explicit and, therefore, boring and being 
insufficiently explicit and, therefore, obscure. Human dis- 
course is not a process of presenting an argument regard- 
less of one’s company, but, on the contrary, in a thorough 
adjustment to it. 


Conditions under which a discourse is conducted deter- 
mine the degree to which one should give it the form of a 
continual chain of syllogisms. They serve, in general, as a 
limit of completeness and precision, resorted to only excep- 
tionally. Whenever the argument becomes difficult or con- 
fusing, a greater explicitness is required; but whenever it 
flows easily and smoothly, one should avail oneself of a less 
rigid form of presentation. The nature of the subject-mat- 
ter, too, has a considerable bearing upon the form of argu- 


M Italics are mine. R. W. 
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ment. Euclid and Spinoza (in his “Ethies”) found it advis- 
able to keep the demonstration of their theories pretty close 
to the syllogistic form; and, under the circumstances, they 
may have been right. But it is absurd, of course, to resort 
to their method in every walk of life. 


Shall we conclude that all mental intercourse exemp- 
lifies the application of logic to life? That in every conver- 
sation, no matter how simple or trite, there is a shade of 
logic? Soitseemstome. Unfortunately, this is not the opinion 
of many formal logicians who limit their own field of study 
almost to the point of impossibility of application, precisely 
because they do not take life into consideration. It cannot be 
denied that there exist theoretical as well as applied logic, 
but both are, in truth, permeated with the sociality of man. 
Elliptic forms of thinking are, therefore, no less significant 
for theoretical study than the syllogism. 


The second function of deduction is criticism. Here, the 
social nature of thinking becomes quite evident. One takes 
another person’s views and examines, analyzes, dissects 
them. It is difficult, of course, to be perfectly familiar with, 
and just to other people’s minds, and criticism always risks 
misrepresentation. Nevertheless, its undertaking is often 
invaluable, because problems and theories are the common 
possession of men and, for their own eventual benefit, must 
be studied, discussed, and verified by numerous scholars. 
Criticism is, so to speak, the insurance of science and philo- 
sophy against human error, rashness, and fraud. 


Criticism commonly retains the form of demonstration, 
explanation or presentation, but the underlying motive is, 
of course, different. An argument may arise in a clash of 
opinions. Its source may be misunderstanding, superior in- 
sight, or even spite. It manifests, on the whole, the aggres- 
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sive tendency of human nature, which is not always willing 
to accept, to yield, to tolerate. Like presentation, criticism 
suppresses countless implications. A critic’s point naturally 
gains in sharpness as he suppresses those elements of con- 
flicting opinion, which are either irrelevant to the contro- 
versy or detrimental to the strength of his side. Being hu- 
man and vain, critics often put victory above truth, elo- 
quence above thoroughness, and commonly rejoice in the 
opponent’s contradiction or psychological faux pas. This 
emotional element is per se one of the greatest enemies of 
objective science, but at the same time it is a constant 
source of stimulation or even inspiration. 


The third function of deduction is self-criticism. Every 
philosopher, scientist, or lecturer likes to protect himself 
in advance against adverse criticism and to feel that his 
opinion or theory is well grounded in facts and logical cog- 
ency. He knows that every one of us, no matter how intel- 
igent and learned, is subject to rash conclusions and exag- 
geration. Hence, he finds it quite important to ask himself 
such questions as “Can I justify my argument in every 
detail?’’, “Have my conclusions sufficient evidence?”’, before 
less sympathetic critics examine his views with their mag- 
nifying glasses. By exposing his argument to his own min- 
ute scrutiny, statement by statement, a thinker hopes, there- 
fore, to eliminate every fallacy that could have crept into 
his reasoning and every flaw that could have vitiated the 
manner of presentation. 


To make it a habit to inspect, critically and rigorously, 
one’s own thinking was the golden rule of the Cartesian 
method. Descartes, indeed, gave us a magnificent lesson in 
applying the deductive principle to our serious beliefs. In 
his semi-autobiographical way, he wrote: 
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I have found nothing so effectual as to ac- 
custom ourselves to turn our attention with a sort 
of penetrative insight on the very minutest of the 
facts which we have already discovered.... If 
we wish our science to be complete, those matters 
which promote the end we have in view must one 
and all be scrutinized by a movement of thought, 
which is continuous and nowhere interrupted. . . . 
Often people who attempt to deduce a conclusion 
too quickly and from remote principles do not 
trace the whole chain of intermediate conclusions 
with sufficient accuracy to prevent them from 
passing over many steps without due considera- 
tion. But it is certain that wherever the smallest 
link is left out the chain is broken and the whole 
of the certainty of conclusion falls to the ground.” 

The principal reason why every thinker should exercise 
his mind in this function of deduction is that living thought 
is compelled to assume an elliptic form not only because of 
the exigencies of social environment, but mainly because of 
the fact that the mind draws its material not from a single 
chain of propositions, but from the entire mass of one’s ex- 
perience, past and present. This material is so vast that no 
man is able to comprehend all the implications of his asser- 
tions, to say nothing of his thoughts. Our minds are as a 
rule a patchwork of opinions and factual data knitted to- 
gether into some sort of order by the relative unity and co- 
herence of our environment and, occasionally, by our mental 
effort. We commonly hold opinions which we do not clearly 
understand, especially when their connotation is general 
and abstract. Socrates saw these limitations of human na- 
ture and taught that one of the most important yet difficult 
duties of the philosopher is to “know himself.’”’ He found 
it a very interesting study to pry into the unexplored minds 
of his fellow-citizens. But they did not seem particularly to 
enjoy the process. 


“Rules for the Direction of the Mind, 17-20. 
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IV. 


The three principal functions of deduction, whether it 
takes the form of syllogism, of an enthymeme or of what- 
ever other less conventional structure, are: presentation 
(explanation and demonstration), criticism, and self-criti- 
cism. Presentation aims to share or reveal to other people 
the meaning of an idea or doctrine. Criticism endeavors to 
throw light, destructive or constructive, upon somebody’s 
else views. And self-criticism scrutinizes the consistency of 
one’s own beliefs in order to detect faults in them. Through 
every one of these deductive processes, man is engaged in 
some sort of organized explication of mental contents. Ex- 
plication, if well constructed and correctly employed, makes 
the thinking communicable and criticizable. When directed 
within, it helps us build the sound habit of accurate reason- 
ing and to prepare ourselves to meet an adverse criticism. 
When directed without, it exposes error and prejudice, 
stimulates our minds through controversy and discussion. 
Above all it propagates knowledge, by way of books, art- 
icles, lectures, or heated conversations. These functions of 
deduction are so universal and familiar to us that the pract- 
ical value of the study of it, once correctly approached, is 
beyond doubt. 


The main fault of formal logic, as traditionally inter- 
preted, lay in its assumption that reasoning consists in build- 
ing chains of isolated propositions. Validity was raised to 
the status of virtue. Not unlike old maids gossiping about 
other people’s misdemeanors, and feeling intensely their 
own “virtue” by comparison, some logicians manifested a 
strange propensity to subject all arguments, rather indis- 
criminately, to syllogistic treatment and to enjoy the “pur- 
ity” of their own reasoning. But we know that human 
thought can not and should not be limited by “ruts” of 
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reason, for the mind operates with materials incomparably 
vaster than that; it includes, and draws from, one’s entire 
experience and depends on social intercourse with other 
people. In these conditions, it is sheer pedantry to insist 
that the syllogism is the only adequate form of deductive 
reasoning. 


In so far as formal logic teaches people to build syllog- 
isms as it were in the clouds, critics are right in decrying 
it. For deductive logic, if it is to arise from the dead, should 
descend from the lofty peaks of Olympus to the plains of 
human life and deal with the norms of pure reason, but 
with the norms of effective explication. 


The syllogism surely has a legitimate place in logic, for 
it represents the limit or, if you please, the ideal of an ‘sol- 
ated argument. We approximate this limit to a degree re- 
quired of us by circumstances of mental intercourse. If we 
participate in a discussion with persons of like beliefs and 
education, much can be omitted from statement. If there 
is a disparity of opinion, more points have to be explicitly 
given. Finally, it we are definitely misunderstood or chal- 
lenged, we should clarify our views to a still greater degree 
and occasionally resort even to the method of syllogizing. 
But we should not insist on being unfailingly exact and com- 
plete in our statements regardless of the audience and con- 
ditions. In any living argument, it is not only superfluous, 
it is sheer madness to strive for the perfection of valid 
reasoning. Let it be reserved for special occasions. It is not 
only common sense, but also good logic, to put thoughts, 
naturally and effectively, into an elliptic form typified by 
the enthymeme. And our speculation does not become there- 
by necessarily “defective” in any serious sense, except in 
the eyes of intellectual pedants. 


TYPES AND MEANINGS OF PERSONALISM 


By PH. KOHNSTAMM 
Translated from the Dutch by Hendrikus Sjaardema 

ERSONALISM actually is, in a certain sense, as 

old as humanity. For it belongs to the essence of 
man, that he is a person and is in relation with other 
persons. However, one can state that in the development of 
humanity a certain degree of maturity must have been 
reached before we can indicate society as being personal- 
istic. We may draw an example from individual develop- 
ment. The infant is certainly a person in potentiality, but 
we have no more reason to call it a person than we have to 
calla young apea person. Also, in the case of the youngster 
and the school child of ten, we hesitate to use the term 
person, because they still are entirely wrapped up in their 
environment; they live by impulses and guidances from 
that environment, they have not yet placed themselves as 
critically opposed to this environment. Therefore, several 
psychologists, among whom I gladly want to be reckoned, 
consider puberty, and puberty as we know it in the Euro- 
pean-American culture, as the period in which the real 
being of a personality emerges. The discovery of the I, 
the sudden awakening of the notion to be; a specific being, 
forming part of an environment, but maintaining friendly 
and hostile relations with it, is assumed to be the beginning 
of actual personal life. 


Taken in this sense, primitive society has no personal 
life. And even in our present-day “civilized” societies, there 
are not only individuals but perhaps even whole groups of 
individuals in whom the notion of a personality, according 
to this sense, does not arise. Also in our generation, the 


tendencies are very obvious to frustrate this development 
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and to let the person (taken in this sense) again become 
absorbed in the crowd. 


But it is not my purpose to enter into this problem in 
this article. However, we have to ask where in the history 
of humanity the influences which bring about the emerg- 
ence of consciousness of personality must be sought. I 
for one—and this is characteristic of the kind of person- 
alism which I represent—see these influences in two not 
independent but very different spiritual powers; i.e., in the 
Bible, especially in the Israelitish prophets of the old testa- 
ment, and their fulfilment in the new; and secondly, in the 
spiritual life as it came to expression in the time of the 
Renaissance and Reformation. 


It would take us far beyond the limits of this article to 
go into more details about these ideas. But I had to call 
your attention to them in order to indicate, very shortly, 
why I mean that we can call the European-American cul- 
ture from about 1500 till today the only personalistie period 
in the being of humanity. I should prefer to indicate the 
Greek civilization as being “idealistic”? and not “personal- 
istic’ because of the fact that the highest value there is 
not the notion of Person, but that of the Idea. This is 
typically brought out when we compare the characteristic 
Greek Platonic and Aristotelian way of thinking about the 
concept of deity with the fundamentally different biblical 
doctrine that God is a person and has revealed himself as 
a person. 


Therefore, I see in Christian antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages, an attempt to harmonize these two fundamental 
thoughts, the Greek idea and the Biblical image of God, an 
attempt which breaks down on their fundamental irrecon- 
cilability at the termination of the Middle Ages. 
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Since, now, the “Being” of humanity, in this narrower 
sense, did not adopt real personalistic form until within the 
last four centuries, and when its systematical reflections 
up to that time had been entirely idealistic, then it need not 
surprise us that the word ‘Person’ and its derivatives are 
of a recent origin. It would be of great importance to know 
exactly how these words and their meaning have been 
developed. Although something has been written about 
the word ‘Person,’ according to my knowledge we have not 
an accurate monograph on this subject from a personalistic 
viewpoint. And, according to my point of view, the editor 
of The Personalist would do a very useful work if he could 
inform us on this subject. I do not know any historical 
research of the words: Personalism, personalistic, person- 
alist. If I am not mistaken, these terms are used for the 
first time in the 19th century by certain French and 
English Philosophers.’ 


Insofar as the European-Continental Philosophy in the 
19th century was under the influence of the German 
thinkers—e.g., in my own country—the notion: Personal- 
ism and what is related to that, is unknown yet, and so 
these words are not needed. I think that I have to ascribe 
this to the predominant influence of Kant, and the Post- 
Kantian German Idealism, which tries to restore the great 
idealistic tradition of Greece by purifying this tradition of 
the ‘‘personalistic” influences which have penetrated Euro- 
pean thinking through the Bible. 


There is manifest, however, an outspoken difference be- 
tween Kant and the later German idealists. The fact that 
Kant, in his table of the fundamental forms of human 


1Compare his definition of Personalism. (The Personalist, XVII, p. 244). 

The reader, who rereads the preceding pages will remark that I have every- 
where there introduced this limitation as self-evident. Because this is, as far as I 
know, in accordance with the current usage, while Stern’s wider notion of “person,” 
which includes also plants and animals, departs from the usage. 
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thinking, did not give a place to the notion of Person and 
all that is related to this concept, is beyond any doubt a 
result of the immense impression which the Newtonian 
view of nature made on his mind. He considers it a scien- 
tific duty to use in the theoretical contemplation of the 
world only those categories which in Newton’s view of 
nature led to such a deepening of human insight. Certain 
it is, for me, that he, in doing so, misunderstood Newton’s 
real purpose. 


Certain it is, also, that Kant in his Critique of Pure 
Reason allows as constitutive for reality only those cate- 
gories which exclude life, and, a fortiori, the “being a per- 
son.” That those categories are not sufficient is obvious in 
his thinking about living nature (Critique of Judgment) 
and especially in his practical philosophy, when the notion 
of Person takes an important place, without Kant’s being 
able to justify this logically and epistemologically. Related 
to this, is undoubtedly the fact that the notion of Person was 
disappearing totally in his religion and philosophy of re- 
ligion. “God” is the name which has been given to the Idea 
of the Realms of Values. 


That personalistic ideas played a big part in his ethics 
and the political and economical philosophy based thereon, 
is due, according to my opinion, to the after-effects of the 
deep-rooted impression of his Christian education, which 
still gave form to his doctrine of being, even if his thinking 
could not account for that any more. 


I think it is different with his successors, from Fichte 
to Hegel. They are in their deepest being less personalisti- 
cally directed, as shown in their practical philosophy (ethics 
and sociology). But we do not necessarily need to go deeper 
into that, because it has been due mainly to Kant’s influence, 
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that after the catastrophe of the idealistic philosophy in 
about the middle of the 19th century, in Germany and the 
countries influenced by Germany, there came into being a 
philosophy to which only the impersonal categories were 
acceptable. 


That led to an atrophy of philosophy which withdrew 
itself much more than the French and English philosophy 
of that time into the field of epistemology and history. But 
on the other hand, in that English and French philosophy, 
was lacking the epistemological justification. As a matter of 
fact, perhaps the position of natural science in that time did 
not allow such a justification. 


A concept of man and the world, in which bounds are set 
for causality, in which fundamentally a place is saved for 
freedom and also for responsibility, perhaps did not fit into 
the deterministic world picture of the second half of the 
19th century, as Dubois Reymond, the classical spokesman 
of that school, has outlined for us. And how could a per- 
sonalistic conception of the world and humanity be possible 
within a metaphysics which has no place for freedom, and 
in which the entire course of this world is conceived of as 
a temporal appearance, bringing nothing new, an appear- 
ance of what is in its full being already included in one 
single moment of time? 


In any case, the time for “The Rising Tide of Personal- 
ism” as this Journal (Summer 1936, p. 312) properly 
observes, had not arisen in the 19th century. The turn of 
the tide did not occur until about the first decade of the 
20th century. According to my view, the breaking through 
of the notion of totality in psychology and the therewith 
related deficiency of the Newton-Kantian categories also 
in the science of inorganic nature, was not only the induce- 
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ment but also the necessary condition for this change. 
Therefore we ought not be surprised that one of the leading 
psychologists, who himself had a big share in the substitu- 
tion of the element-psychology by the totality-psychology, 
has been one of the first or perhaps the first one, who, in 
that time, conceived of a personalistic system of philosophy. 
As you understand, I mean William Stern, who wrote an 
article in The Personalist (Summer 1936) and from whose 
pen more articles are forthcoming. 


Suffice it to say, that not only is he considered one of the 
pioneers of the personalistic idea, but that many, on the 
European continent, at least, believe his personalism to be 
the only possible form. 


Against that, I have to raise objections, however much 
I acknowledge my gratitude for the many things I have 
learned from him. I myself, coming from the side of 
mathematical physics and guided by the firm conviction 
that in the Bible is offered to us a vision of world and life 
which is the only tenable one in the long run, have started 
from other propositions and problems than he did, and 
have, according to my view, arrived at different conclusions. 


This is particularly true for the concept of “person” 
which forms the centre of our different ‘“personalistic” 
systems. Since my system has been developed in writings, 
which with rare exception have appeared in my mother 
tongue, a language readable only by a small minority of 
the readers of this journal, I think it is not presumptuous 
to deal briefly with this subject. 


I have called my philosophy Personalistic, not because 
of the fact that the human personality is its centrum or is 
the highest category. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
we can understand world and life really, only when we see 
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ourselves and our equals as creatures of one God, Who is a 
Person, in the Biblical sense, i.e., Who Wills and Knows and 
Who places Himself in relation with human beings modelled 
in His image, by revealing Himself in this world of Space 
and Time, in a Person, Jesus Christ, Whom we acknowledge 
as our Lord. It becomes clear, also, that in my theology, the 
central dogma must be, — that which in dogmatics and his- 
tory of dogmatics, is indicated as the doctrine of incarna- 
tion —by this I mean the recognition of the God, Who gives 
and reveals Himself in Jesus Christ, and which is the deep- 
est certainty by which I live. It isa much greater certainty 
than that of any scientific proposition, which on the contrary 
receives its surety only by inference from this final fact 
included in the words which form the fundamental con- 
fession of the Christian church of all centuries: Kyrios 
Christos, Christ is my Lord. 


In view of this reality, epistemology can have only a 
secondary, yet a very important task: to show how the 
striving for the Truth-searching Spirit finds thus its deep- 
est possible satisfaction, for us here and now. Epistemology 
has, particularly, to show how this position is consistent 
with duration in the total concept of Nature, by reason of 
which the too rapid generalization in Kant’s first Critique 
has placed himself and his 19th century followers in such 
grave difficulties. 


’ Having for a great portion of my life, practiced experi- 
mental and theoretical physics, I think that I am able to 
judge of this problem, at least not without knowledge. I 
do not wish to enter further this side of the matter, but I 
have to indicate how it already appears from this extremely 
short characterization that my notion of Person, and also 
of Personalism, varies on very important points from that 
of William Stern. 
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It is narrower on one side. For, while in Stern, under 
the notion of Person fall not only peoples and humanity as 
a whole, but also animals, places, and even lifeless things, 
as heavenly bodies or certain objects, I think that I must 
include as necessary characteristics of the notion of person, 
will and also self-consciousness. I could not give the name 
Will to a striving without self-consciousness. Therewith 
is expressed at the same time, that consciousness and self- 
consciousness are due to play a different role in my entire 
metaphysics than in that of Stern. 


But on the other hand my notion of personality is also 
wider than Stern’s. He ascribes “personality,” which he 
distinguishes sharply from his wider notion of “person” 
only to human beings. Therefore he gives the name: Die 
Menschiliche Personlichkeit to the second volume of his 
“Person und Sache.” The climax of his‘“Hierarchie der 
Personen,” that which in Stern, in a certain sense, agrees 
with Plato’s Highest Good or Aristotle’s Prime Mover, pos- 
sesses also no will. Here he is in agreement with both of 
those Greek thinkers, but in contrast with at least Aris- 
totle’s Prime Mover, not self-conscious. 


Stern’s metaphysics and philosophy of religion lead also 
to what he calls a personalistic Pantheism, an expression 
which in my terminology, naturally not in his, would mean 
a contradiction in terms. And also in his anthropology, the 
highest possible relation in which a man can enter is the 
relation of that man to an Idea or to the totality of Ideas. 
Probably, we could call that Idea, or totality, the Deity or 
perhaps God. But certainly we could not address it as the 
Father of Jesus Christ, and also Our Father, to whom we 
are in the specific personal relation of prayer. I would 
indicate as being fully-personalistic, or if you wish, bi- 
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personalistic, only a philosophy which takes into account all 
these things and which is fully alive to their importance. 
I would rather be inclined to characterize such a conception 
as Stern’s, as being semi-personalistic (or if you wish, 
mono-personalistic) . 


It will be clear to the reader, I hope, that at this time 
I cannot add anything to this but the conclusion that there 
may exist different forms of “personalism.” This exposi- 
tion is meant to be an example of the above statement. The 
farther reaching conclusion which I want to attach to this 
is the following: Every Personalistic philosophy has to 
develop — according to my viewpoint — a notion of truth 
which is wider than the current one, developed from ideal- 
istic trends of thought. According to the current notion of 
truth, only one philosophy can be right, and is then entirely 
correct and all others are incorrect. Hence also the pas- 
sionate struggle which one so often has to witness in the 
history of philosophy, and which is so different from the 
picture offered by the history of the exact sciences. In the 
concept of truth of these latter, the notions of approxima- 
tion and successive approximation play justly a much more 
important role than in philosophy and in those sciences 
called spiritual. 


But it is not only possible to approximate the truth 
more or less, more defective or more complete, it is also 
possible to approximate it from different directions. That 
does not at all mean that we fall into relativism, i.e., the 
denial and abandonment of all truth and all striving for 
truth. An essential and unbridgeable difference remains 
between the two positions whether we try to come closer 
to truth, to approximate truth or turn our back on 
truth and remove ourselves from it. But also, when we 
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approximate truth, we do this from an entirely concrete 
personal situation. Never, at least in this aeon, will man see 
the entire and total truth. 


Hence, according to my view, every personalistic view- 
point involves necessarily an inquiry into the multitude of 
roads on which we can approach truth. 


If I see clearly, it was Dilthey, who first raised this 
problem in the history of philosophy, when he tried to 
arrive at what he called the “typology of worldviews.”’ In 
doing so, he underrated the danger of relativistic conse- 
quences. Perhaps he had to do that because—at least as far 
as I can see—his fundamental axioms really leave him no 
way to escape those consequences. 


On the other hand, I am convinced that this is possible 
and that in the long run, it will prove to be possible, if we 
start from the notion of person which in the previous pages 
I have tried briefly to outline. We shall see then, at the 
same time, that the system of Truth, indeed is a unity but 
not a monistic unity, which imposes itself as a uniform 
compulsion on every one who is searching for it. On the 
contrary, the system of Truth is a poly-unity, a Kingdom 
of Truth, a community of Persons which does not know 
enmity any more but is a Realm of Peace and Harmony of 
the Spirit, because it finds a united centre in the figure of 
the Only Lord. 


This personalistic root idea completes itself in a multi- 
tude of personalistic elaborations and systems of thought. 
But to enter more deeply into this matter is beyond the 
scope of this short article.’ 


"See also The Personalist, Volume XVII, p. 245. 


THE HUMANITY OF CHARLES MORGAN 


By RICHARD SHANNON 


“Some books are absolute—absolute as art or absolute 

as philosophy. They are no more changed by the circum- 

stances in which we read than a lake is changed by the 

moving images of ourselves that we find in it. The 

Odyssey is such a book: the Phaedo is another.” 

—The Fountain. 
NDER the alien drive of circumstance, we are 
likely to forget the fundamental absolutes of our 

existence. The deep affirmations of life, intuitive in their 
very nature, become corroded by a myriad of imposing 
trivialities. Forgetful of the composite theme, expressing 
the perceptions of the brain and nerves, we are likely to 
confuse satiety with satisfaction. In our very search for 
the permanent, we contradictorily value those experiences 
which are briefly strident to the more lasting events that 
remain always half-articulate. The rationale of our seek- 
ing seems to be illimitably vague; a painful continuance of 
living in an overwhelming diversity of consciousness. For 
what shining ultimate do we seek when our fevered steps 
apparently lead to nothing but personal disintegration? 


From the groping uncertainty of the human spirit arises 
its struggle to attain the dignity of peace. Mr. Charles Mor- 
gan, in perhaps the last humanely classic work of this era, 
has charted the inescapable course of the physio-intellectual 
entity which we moderns knows as the spirit. All the 
tortuous attempts to relate the internal to external forms; 
the time of our travail and the long returning to the earlier 
silence—these are the objective phases of our quest deserv- 
ing of faithful rendition. The Fountain, limning so per- 


fectly the stages in our development, is such a rendition 
17 
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“absolute” and unchanged by the moving images of our- 
selves that we find in it.” 


For if the human spirit is to survive in its quest, it must 
construct for itself a sacra insula unassailable by the vaga- 
ries of associates and the inferior qualities of their opinions. 
The ignorant and idolatrous seek for themselves a projec- 
tion of that which is facile and immediate. We must develop 
for ourselves an intensification of that which is cumulative 
and lasting. May not this inward rapport be attained by a 
selection of experiences which is dependent, in turn, upon 
a rarefying of our impulses? The great crystalline era of 
the later Roman Empire and the Renaissance which it 
germinated, centuries later, may be said to have rested 
upon this parallel refinement of experience and impulse. 


Mr. Morgan’s character of Lewis is the necessary human 
symbol of the personality which so many of us seek to be- 
come. If, however, Mr. Morgan’s book were the usual 
delineation of genius triumphing over odds, we might justi- 
fiably resign it to the manicured clawings of professional 
seekers after culture. Repetitious echoes, social chit-chat, 
too often blind us to art which authentically, records our- 
selves. Yet there is an impelling need to distinguish between 
fad and verity. 


Fortunately, this book transcends the snobbish little 
cliques who have given it the dubious compliment of their 
approval. Lewis typifies an encouraging renasence of the 
humanely individual personality. A man may conform to 
all the required gestures of living, even to the mediocrities 
of work and marriage, yet sift these factors in the right 
proportions for his own life. Because of the arbitrary 
standards governing all intercourse, he may be forced to 
disguise himself as a dullard and feign an ironical humility. 
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But, as Lewis exemplifies, these things need not penetrate 
beyond the obviously conscious portions of our lives. They 
need be no more than the pebbles which the wind casts 
against the gates of the temple. 


“The difficulty,” as Lewis is represented as saying, “is 
to make clear the distinction between the inward stillness 
and balance which is the genuine purpose of contemplation, 
and the indifference to life or the fear of it which has many 
of the outward appearances of contemplation, but is the 
product of a lazy or cowardly mind.” 


In the fact of social compulsions, the distinction may 
prove lacerating. We have been brought up in a national 
atmosphere of action and objectivity. The ecstasy of still- 
ness has been vulgarly confused with the inertia of slug- 
gishness. Hyper-sensitive to a million raucous impressions, 
we beat our breasts and moan mea culpa for our failure to 
extrovert ourselves. It is the classic conflict repeated in 
terms of the radio and counting house: the obloquy cast 
upon the process of learning and the approbation bestowed 
upon the act of doing. Harrassed and vexed, we are likely 
to seek within ourselves the spurious values of a tinselled 
age. 

... 90 each man is divided against himself, 
being of the flesh as well as of the spirit, and his 
desires cry in his silences, calling him to betray 
his own citadel. 

The logos of Charles Morgan is the definite, extra- 
physical personality which is deeply and inviolably ourselves. 
Herein, I think, is the expression of the odd, half-Stoic, 
half-Epicurean philosophy with which the sensitive person 
defends himself from the impinging vulgarities of a sur- 
feiting world. In the continued presence of inferior expe- 
riences, it is perhaps better to live temporarily at a sub- 
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normal level of existence. Though a relation may wear the 
vestments of greatness, it after all may be but a specious 
substance masquerading in borrowed clothes. 


Indeed, isolation is the primary phase of our struggle, 
developing those qualities of heart and mind which are 
essential for either friendship or love. A man and his 
friend, a man and his mate, must have grown in loneliness 
to the stature of each other. For, transcending the neces- 
sity for isolation, the spirit becomes but the half of an 
unrequited dream—a dream whose inception is in solitude 
and whose consummation is in the understanding tender- 
ness of love. In all sureness, we may take as our measure- 
ment, Lewis’ reckoning of Julie: 

And it seemed to him now, as he looked at her, 
that he saw, not her only, but the spring of his 
own being, as though there were, and had always 
been, an identification between them more pro- 
found than their differences. It was as if, while 
watching a thing of beauty, he had begun to recog- 


nize and feel its beauty as a moving current within 
himself. 


Here is an affirmation of sex, divested of both Puritan 
neuroses and hedonist excesses. Asceticism is often an 
enforced necessity in the first gropings of the spirit. From 
the multitude of those who would share our couches, we 
seldom find one who awakens more than a transient physi- 
cal response. But asceticism, in the face of spiritual 
affinity, is a denial of all verities. The sexual relation, 
under such circumstances, becomes the genesis of art itself. 
In no other field of creative release, do we find such a pro- 
found inter-play of form and content. The golden mean 
of sex becomes our redemption and—I hesitate to use a 
word profaned by the writers of popular lyrics — our 
inspiration. 
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Nor must we permit ourselves to judge the validity of 
this relation by the imperious standards of our day. The 
cheap label of adultery failed to besmirch the relation of 
Lewis and Julie. If the human spirit defers inwardly to 
authoritarian compulsions, it defeats its own ends and 
becomes Gadarene in nature. Love has an immediacy, 
it has also its own inalienable tenure which is not exhausted 
until all of its factors have matured. And if love reach its 
duration quickly or gradually, let it mark not a retreat in 
the struggle. Only through “the hunger and thirst of emo- 
tion” do we attain the nepenthe of remembrance. 


Nothing could be more false, of course, than to assert 
that we may find happiness only with those who correspond 
absolutely to ourselves. Underneath the dissonance of an 
apparently alien temperament, we often find a familiar and 
exhilarating kinship. A philosophic individualist, for in- 
stance, might find an intangible agreement of purpose with 
a philosophic collectivist. Nominally enemies in love and 
war, Lewis and Narwitz find a bond of attachment in the 
common quest for intellectual security. 


For, on the intellectual plane, enmity is a remote ab- 
straction. In the last analysis, our understanding must 
represent a synthesis of values, giving us a tolerant half- 
sympathy for every ethos that has influenced mankind. The 
perpetuity of great motives in the changing destiny of a 
yet. provincial race, the constant and dynamic inter-play 
of social forces— these are the words of life apprehended 
rhythmically in the deep sphere of consciousness. Let us, 
then, not consider ourselves to be the erratic offspring of 
spent forces. Let us rather undertake with pride and dig- 
nity our function as mediators between the majesty of the 
past and that which is nascent within the present. 
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In this acceptance, we realize the fundamental morality 
of art. It is a matter of record for pedantic historians that 
art is often subjected to the pompous whims of theocrats 
and despots. Art, in its cumulative tradition of human 
experience, is able to offer direction for those capable of 
following. The esoteric rituals of science chill by their 
frigid exactitude. Art knows no ritual but the interpreta- 
tion of life and the prophecy of destiny. Where the scien- 
tist mumbles incantations of formula over dead matter, the 
artist expresses the inexhaustible reverence of the human 
spirit for beauty and suffering and fulfilment. 


Is it any wonder therefore that we should find our alter 
egos in the legendary characters of Lear, Faust, and 
Zarathustra? How paltry seem the difficulties of local 
adjustment in the presence of such eternal dénouements? 
How necessary seem our own frustrations when we realize 
through such colossal symbols of individual endurance, our 
own relation to the sorrow of every living person. The 
experience of tragedy is indeed a necessary portion of the 
peace for which we seek, as necessary as the fruitless love 
of Narwitz for Julie. For tragedy is the necessary con- 
vergence of all our experiences at a particular point, just 
as love is the opposite culmination. When we realize this 
connection between the two centrally opposed phases of our 
life, we have reached, if inchoately, the beginning of peace. 


There are those who will deride us as mysties—‘‘denied 
our vision in the name of rational knowledge.” But derision 
is a tribute when it emanates from the loose thinking of 
intellectual parvenus. The tiny marks scrawled by the 
ultra-moderns reflect simply an hysterical conversion 
rather than a sober appraisal of universal motifs. In fact, 
every cherished item of the modern credo stems directly 
from the rich loam of the past. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S SONGS 
OUT OF SORROW 


By WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


LIKE to think of Emily Dickinson as some exquisite 

and shining little creature, resplendent in the irides- 
cences of her magnificent soul, sitting in the doorway of a 
tiny house at the cross roads of the world, her thoughtful 
eyes following every wayfarer down life’s path, as she sits 
and weaves her dreams. 


When America was roaring its approval of Lowell, 
Longfellow, Poe, Whittier and Company, this whimsical 
little person was busily engaged in writing impressions of 
life that she never gave to the world. The desire to publish 
never tugged at her heart, for during her lifetime only 
four of her poems were published and these were published 
without her approval. 


Untermeyer in his masterly estimate of Emily Dickin- 
son, which is contained in his fine anthology entitled: 
“Modern American Poetry,” says with his usual finessse of 
insight that Emily Dickinson could have cried with Heine: 
“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen mach ich die kleinen 
Leider,” and he surely did make the little songs out of his 
great sorrow. And these little songs, like Emily’s happen 
to be great poetry. 


Untermeyer also thinks that Emily Dickinson is the 
finest woman poet in the English language, and I must 
confess that I find myself in complete agreement with him. 
But, after all, this is no great tribute, for there have been 
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but few female poets in the English language and it is only 
since the beginning of this twentieth century that the de- 
velopment of English poetry by women has rivalled the best 
output of the male prosodists of modern belles lettres. 


Upon reading Emily Dickinson, the thing that strikes 
us immediately is her depth of penetration and her intens- 
ity of feeling. Not only is she a magnificent writer of 
lyrics, but she has an epigrammatic quality that is all her 
own. In avery few words she can plumb the depths of life 
to an astonishing distance and with no sacrificing of beauty. 
Beauty being the soul of the lyric, its presence cannot be 
discarded. All of the technique in the world is useless, 
unless, beauty accompanies it. The lyric must be filled 
with miracles in order that we may have a lyric poetry of 
the first order. The slightness and shortness of technical 
form demand that within its stanzas there must be some- 
thing to take a reader far beyond the confines of ordinary 
good writing. 


Nineteenth century poetry saw many high-sounding 
words strung together and with an admirable technical 
mastery. But true poetry must progress beyond this point, 
if it is to live as such. Ezra Pound, a two-fisted and inde- 
pendent thinker, demands that all poetry should have con- 
tent as well as technique. “The more perfect the technique, 
the poorer the content” might almost be called a rule of 
thumb of the poets of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Tennyson, Swinburne, Henley, Arnold, and a host 
of others, all of them brilliant technicians, were namby- 
pamby of content and over-decorative in style. Their public 
was more interested in the technique of poetry than in 
thought. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti gave to his golden-surfaced 
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patina a Latin content and an English soul, which made 
him far more interesting than most of his contemporaries. 
The lyric had lost the particular infusion that Shakespeare 
and Keats brought to it, to wit: a colorful imagery, surprise 
words, and a satisfaction of content that made the lyrics of 
other poets seem thin by way of comparison. A marriage 
of technique and content must be present in all great poetry 
and a marriage of intellection and emotion as well. 


The cliché and the pastiche which are ever present when 
the little fellow attempts to imitate the big fellow were too 
easily accepted by a reading public weaned from the rich 
milk of the poets of the past and fed upon the watery pap 
of the poets of the present. For the sonorous notes of the 
orchestra had been substituted the tinkle of the mandolin. 


In the United States, a reading public had become so 
accustomed to imitation that it never sought to analyse 
those things that differentiate poetry from verse. A too- 
easily satisfied public had lost sight of the poet and had 
replaced in his stead the verse-maker whose facility of 
expression had none of that soul-struggle which is neces- 
sary to produce poetry worthy of the name. 


Emily Dickinson was unknown to her contemporaries. 
Her name is not listed in so late an edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia as the thirteenth. And yet her work, published post- 
humously, appeared as early as 1894. Her indifference to 
rhyme, her carelessness of rhythm, her complete lack of 
reverence for grammar were things that filled the academi- 
cian with dismay. Judged by rules, she cuts a very poor 
figure indeed, but art cannot be judged by rules, fortun- 
ately for art. A great artist can override any convention 
that he or she pleases to, and without affecting art in the 
least. This has always been so and it must remain so 
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forever, for art is heaven-high and hell-deep, breaking at 
all times the boundaries of restraint. Art can no more be 
circumscribed than can eternity, for it must reach out 
endlessly on all sides, an iridescent amoeba of gigantic 
proportions whose pseudopods can snatch the stars in order 
that beauty may be digested within the translucence of its 
glittering protoplasm. What Emily Dickinson lacked of 
convention, so dear to the heart of the academician, she 
compensated for in the quaintness and the epigrammatic 
quality of her depth. Due to this profundity of concept, she 
was able to bring to her art an unusual and curious plastic- 
ity. The depth of her thought brought to the reader a 
feeling of well rounded form. 


This little spinster of rainbows, this weaver of dreams, 
causes the soul to take shape before our eyes and she sings 
the conceit lyrically as it has never been sung before. She 
found those flower-patterned meads where the soul gambols, 
and, completely unconcerned with the rules and regulations 
of a formal technique, she fashioned a materia poetica that 
is all her own. The originality of her expression and the 
wistful quality of its beauty cause us to weep internal tears 
of joy or of sorrow. Decidedly feminine is her seeing, but 
her vision becomes universal through the sheer quality of 
its truth, a truth diaphanous, dancing its dance of the seven 
veils and baring its soul rather than its body. Gay or 
pensive, she makes joy and sorrow become inseparable, glad 
of heaven or glad of earth. Listen to this poem which I 
quote in its entirety: 


The heart asks pleasure first; 
And then excuse from pain; 
And then, those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering ; 
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And then to go to sleep; 
And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 
The liberty to die. 


Is not all of life enmeshed in these stanzas? The key- 
notes of the poem, for it is true poetry in the finest sense 
of the word, are simplicity and wistfulness. Here is nothing 
of sorrow for one’s self because the human lot is nine- 
tenths suffering and one-tenth joy. The thought is stated 
so simply that even a child could understand it, save per- 
haps for the words: anodynes and inquisitor. All of life is 
compressed herein, epigrammatically, profoundly, sweetly; 
and here is the voice of Jenny Lind in the chirp of a cricket, 
a cricket grown immense because of a synthesis born of a 
true and fine analysis. Reams of reasoning could bring us 
to no more satisfactory conclusion than this quarter-sheet 
of Emily Dickinson’s sounds in “a sea of troubles.” There 
is not great imagery here, nor is there any tremendous 
color, merely a satisfaction of reasoning that reconciles us 
a little to the burden of pain that is man’s lot from clout 
to shroud. 


But Emily Dickinson can be colorful and imagistic 
when she wishes to be. She can breathe a spirit of poetry 
into two verses that take us to the capital-city of poetry- 
land on wings of the wind. Listen to this: 


‘“‘When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door.” 


In poetry, this is known as the conceit which is a fanci- 
ful, odd, or extravagant notion. In hands that are not 
skilful, the conceit can become so extravagant that it loses 
its force. Emily Dickinson marries the conceit to beauty. 
These two verses of poetry contain a compression of ecstasy 
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that defies betterment. The word landlord brings to them 
the conceit value and the door of the foxglove brings us to 
the essence of beauty that is present in all truly poetical 
lyrics. The drunkenness of the bee fixes the extent of 
ecstasy. 


Deliberately have I cut us off from the rest of the poem, 
because these verses alone give the feeling of joy that the 
writer means to convey. We cannot listen to these two lines 
without wanting to take Pegasus for a little exercise on our 
own. Even though we may never have thought a great deal 
about the analysis of ecstasy, all of a sudden, these two 
verses bring us face to face with it and we find ourselves 
deeply conscious of it. Our own experiences with summer 
fullblown and with nature at its loveliest relive because of 
this suggestion. The poet’s function is that of causing 
human beings to relive all of the emotions that have assailed 
them. We must be taken to the heart of things and caused 
to relive joy or sorrow profoundly and we must be brought 
to that state of mind where our evaluations become internal 
rather than external. The great strength of Emily Dickin- 
son lies in the lack of surface quality of emotions. When 
Wordsworth tells us that his heart with rapture thrills and 
dances with the daffodils, although we may accept this 
statement as true, we have no corresponding rapture with 
him. Just to say that a thing is beautiful is not sufficient, 
if beauty is to be conveyed to the hearts and minds of 
readers. 


Emily Dickinson never does this; like Keats, she is a 
purveyor of beauty. Living passionately, she conveys her 
passion so calmly that no matter with what emotion she 
deals, she succeeds in reconciling us to it. She is a voleano 
erupting in a colossal block of ice. None of the strength 
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of the eruption, none of its beauty is lost, but due to the 
glacial coating, all terrors are gone and we may enjoy a 
mighty spectacle attended by none of its usual terrors. We 
have the spirit of the eruption without any of the usual 
frightfulness of such a phenomenon and thanks to the ° 
genius of Emily Dickinson, we view life a little more under- 
standingly and far more calmly than we might expect to, 
from the emotions that she arouses within us. 


CHART FOR VOYAGE 
(Of the Palomar Eye, 200 inch lens) 


By RUTH FORBES SHERRY 


Now is the year unmoored and sails uncharted 
on the sea of space. 


No longer the bright bays 
where time’s tiered curves beat on planet beaches, 
nor the shouting sun of this pale universe, 
nor estuaries of fire along the Milky Way, 
shall be your ports! 


Not the moon’s fragile 
and brief caravansery — 
(Here is a quest beyond the shore of dream.) 


Oh, Bold, truss up the soul with courage, balance 
the worn ledgers of thought and pierce the very 
veils of shaken flame that pierce those ampler 
airs beyond the reaches of the mind. 

(Here is a challenge to engage your valor) 


Bind yourselves, Ulysses-wise, to the mast, 

wax in your ears, lest you too hear the siren 

singing and turn back, leaving the awful light 

that globes the source unplumed by your bold prow. 
(We call to you across a rift of time) 
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Asleep in coldest flame, tangled in languorous 
mirage, lie these mysterious continents 
whose ports you dare to seek, beating asunder 
with lusty joy, the weldings of a universe, 
flashing your uncanny Kleig-light with luminous 
impact on the cold scarp of dark — 
etching a new geometry — 

(Your words shake on a breath of steel) 


The age-long urge that shaped you from the slime 
will drive you to the edge, till you cry out 

to lave your brows in fountains of oblivion. 

And even should you, with this eye-allseeing, map 
the farthest littoral, complete the unfractioned 
circle and box the compass of the coiled winds, 
even then you have carved but a slender caryatid 
to shore the plinth of space. 


(From such a vine, what fruit?) 


This voyage 
is but a prelude, 
for the heart, annealed in wisdom, 
would yet unravel the mind, seek the habitat 
of reason, bear the soul from the body’s white embrace. 
When you shall beach your prows on these pearl shores 


Then we are come, indeed, to terms with the future! 
(This wine is too strong for old bottles) 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
HUTCHINS’ PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


It is sometimes objected that, although the United States Gov- 
ernment includes Departments of State, War and Commerce, it 
has no Department of Education. With the present tendency of 
Government to take on social functions beyond the political, legal 
and economic, this condition should perhaps be remedied. But as 
it stands it reflects the important fact that education is not merely 
a function of government but of society, and that its particular 
business is neither the maintenance of law and order nor the 
promotion of prosperity. 


Under John Dewey’s leadership, American education has for 
some years struggled against subtle and enormous pressures from 
within and from without to make real its social purpose; it is 
only a perverted form of Dewey’s pragmatism which has seemed 
to justify the cheap commercialism that has increasingly threat- 
ened our schools and universities. In stressing the importance of 
education as an agency for social change, however, and in attacking 
academic education as the silent partner of social decay, there 
has developed a tendency to limit education to historical and scien- 
tific discussion of questions of the day. Thus the standards of the 
moment become the measuring sticks by which the whole of human 
experience is judged, and education tends to be determined by the 
interests and forces of an ephemeral status quo. The time is ripe 
for a new philosophy which will make education responsible for 
the comprehensive and independent presentation to the rising gen- 
eration of the significant experience of the whole human race. 
Only by maintaining such a function can education justly oppose 
the political, commercial and social pressures which threaten its 
free thought and universal scope. Recently a voice advocating such 
a philosophy of education has been heard in lectures, magazines 
and books, and in the administration of the University of Chicago. 
It is the voice of Robert M. Hutchins, a voice with which few can 
wholly agree, but a strong voice, a clear voice, one which has 
something to say and the courage to say it. 

A single phase of Hutchins’ theory of education will be illus- 
trative. He advocates for every normal person a “general educa- 
cation.” Among other things a general education involves a first 
hand reading of the recognized classics of all time. To this there 
are obvious objections. How can the average youth, whose reading 
consists of the funny paper, the sport page, and in school, of 
Walt Whitman, be expected to understand Aquinas or Shakespeare, 
both of whom are not only aliens but long since dead? Hutchins 
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replies that he trusts American technological genius to find ways 
and means. At any rate he is not willing to deny to every citizen the 
general education on which alone democracy can be based. 


A more serious objection is that the subject matter of education 
should be up to date. Why not read modern authorities instead of 
classical? Plato was all right for his time, but why not read Dewey 
today ? Hutchins declares: “A classic is a book that is contemporary 
in every age.” Plato is contemporary, and there is no reason why 
Dewey may not be classical. The crux of the argument lies in the 
fact that Hutchins’ general education is authoritative; he not only 
challenges the freedom of the elective system which makes the edu- 
cator a mere “chaperone,” but allows neither the educator nor the 
age to determine what shall be studied without respect to human 
tradition. The present day has little use for Dante; the modern 
educator may be more interested in current events; but the fact 
remains that Dante is today a recognized classic. Hutchins’ plan is 
authoritative, but it is not authoritarian. The past is not supreme; 
the individual is free to evaluate each work. As a citizen in a 
democracy certain demands must be made of him, one that he be 
no mere specialist but enter into the significant experiences of 
mankind; the other that he go to the sources and read for himself, 
accepting authority only as he must, and then only the best. 


President Hutchins’ philosophy has serious limitations, one that 
a college education should be strictly intellectual, leaving character 
and body building to the home and other agencies. But surely the 
educator like the parent should aim to cultivate the whole man 
and not just certain phases of him. The parent should promote the 
intellectual and not merely the physical and moral life of the child. 
So also with the University. Commerce provides aesthetic enter- 
tainment for the student. But can a general education which in- 
cludes the reading of Homer and Augustine reasonably omit to 
teach the student to see and understand Giotto and to hear and 
understand Bach? And how is it possible either to understand or 
to evaluate Socrates intellectually and not morally? As for the 
objection to body building as a part of education, to what other 
agency than the college can the cultivation of the student’s body 
safely be left? The Greeks treated physical education as an im- 
portant phase of human culture. That is why it did not with them 
lead to line plunging and tap dancing. “The city educates the man,” 
but the man must also educate the city, and the schools and univer- 
sities must educate not just the intellectual any more than just the 
practical, but the whole man. 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Farewell to Dodona 

The Greek Dodona was a place where the whispering leaves 
were oracles and amid whose shades was rest and recuperation 
from the noises and vexations of a too clamorous world. My Dodona 
was such a place where there were not only the voices of the leaves, 
but the choral symphony of birds and the argumentative speech of 
my little river. When betimes even the leaves were stilled there 
was a heavenly silence broken only by the splash of a trout or a 
falling pebble displaced by a squirrel scurrying up the mountain- 
side, or the far warning of a mother quail. Under such circum- 
stances one becomes conscious of the deeper and determining 
currents of life that never cease and of which a braggart world 
too little thinks. But such a Dodona is hard to seek. When first we 
took refuge in her sylvan shades, it was at the price of sweating 
toil along a tortuous trail of fifteen miles over the mountain-top. 
Simply to come to rest beside its miniature cataract was to feel 
release from all cares and sorrows, to re-matriculate in the old lost 
world of our carefree boyhood, to become conscious of the life- 
giving currents that spring, when unhindered, from Mother Earth 
herself. Like Antaeus thus close to earth, no mortal ill could touch 
us. Here we witnessed “the incomparable pomp of morn and eve” 
with quiet hearts while the water-ouzel, sweetest of all the aerial 
choir, gave to the experience the touch of wonder and of mysticism. 

But Dodona is no more. The fire-fighter, the engineer, the 
concession-seeker and the automobile have conspired to penetrate 
our wilderness with roads. Picnic tables, tin-cans, paper plates, 
and discarded newspapers will drive back to more secure retreats 
the wild life which has been our delight. The deer will range 
farther away and the mountain lion will slink no more about our 
cabin. The song of the water-ouzel will fail from beside the tiny 
water-fall. The tin-can and the paper plate triumph. “Progress” 
wins! Farewell to Dodona! Raleie 


A New Bowne Portrait 

On February twenty-third, was dedicated in Bowne Memorial 
Hall a large oil portrait of Professor Borden Parker Bowne after 
whom the hall was named. The portrait, a successful one, repre- 
sents him in a standing position, book in hand, and in academic robes. 
The likeness is the work of Mary Neal Richardson of Boston, who 
also did the portrait recently unveiled at Boston University. 

The unveiling took place following a tea given to faculty, fellows 
and founders, and students. After the unveiling an address was 
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given by the Director of the School of Philosophy, Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, on Personal Characteristics and Reminiscences of 
Professor Bowne. Professor Wilbur Long then gave a lecture in 
appreciation of the Bowne philosophy and its contribution to world 
thought. The following excerpt is taken from the conclusion of 
that address: 


Much of Bowne’s writing, bearing the stamp and idiom of the 
speculative challenges dominant at the turn of the century, has 
been outmoded by later developments in philosophy and science. 
Spencer, Darwin and pantheistic absolutism no longer hold the 
center of the metaphysical stage. Relativity and quantum physics 
have suddenly destroyed the specific forms of materialism, mechan- 
ism and empiricism against which Bowne fought so earnestly and 
so well. Mechanistic evolutionism, well entrenched at the end of 
the last century, has now been exploded under the impact of 
argument such as he used against it, and its place has been taken 
by theories of creative evolution and emergence. Just how much 
of Bowne’s epistemological, psychological and cosmological doctrine 
is living, and how much dead, is a debatable question ; but regardless 
of specific issues, the great insight of personalism, to which his life 
was dedicated, remains as luminous and as far-reaching as ever. 


The genius of Bowne lay not only in his discernment of the 
importance of a new name, personalism, to denote most effectively 
the doctrine of concrete idealism, nor in the vigor and clarity with 
which he expounded this doctrine. It lay equally in the catholicity 
of his world view, his sympathy for the basic traditions of Western 
culture, his freedom from the intellectualist prejudice, and his clear 
awareness of the intuitive roots of the basic creed of life. And 
finally it lay in the brilliance of his dialectical skill in counter- 
attacking the pet philosophic foibles of his time, in consequence of 
which he served as a very important instrument in the successful 
transition of liberal religious thinking from older to newer view- 
points. Bowne has earned a place in the history of American 
thought; just how large a niche his name will fill only the future 
can judge. 


All thanks to him for the service rendered to the cause of a 
full humanity, of daring hopes and deeper insight. This picture 
just now unveiled, this room named in his memory, and his statue 
on the tower of the Administration building on this campus are 
well-deserved memorials of his contribution to American culture. 
He was truly, in the words of the inscription on his grave stone 


in Mt. Auburn cemetery, “A man of God through whose crystal soul 
shone the light of divine truth.” 


Along the 


The “Vision” of Mediaevalism 


THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN. 
By William Langland, newly rendered 
into Modern English by Henry W. 
Wells. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
Pp. xxiv, 304. $3.00. 


THE DESERT FATHERS. Translations 
from the Latin by Helen Waddell. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
xi, 297. $2.50. 


THE LIBRARY OF PICO DELLA 
MIRANDOLA. By Pearl Kibre. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. xiv, 330. $4.00. 


A significant token of the 
times is the renewal of interest 
in things medieval. Hitherto, 
our concept of the Middle Ages 
has been too much obscured by 
religious prejudice or by the 
classical influences brought in by 
the Renaissance. Now, we stand 
outside both movements and it 
is possible to take stock of our 
gains and losses. 


The movement began with the 
new appreciation of the Gothic 
architecture to be accounted 
with highest achievements of the 
Western world but long despised 
as barbaric. We are now begin- 
ning to see that architecture was 
not the only achievement of the 
time. Before scholasticism, con- 
temporaneous with it, and even 
within, there were powerful 
formative and creative influences 
to which we must now go back 
either for an understanding of 
the past or a preparation for the 
future. The achievements of the 
human spirit in the degree of 
their spontaneity and sincerity 
are likewise eternal. 


Bookshelf 


The age of Piers Plowman 
was an age when medievalism 
was about to give way before the 
age of classicism. Already indi- 
vidualism and democracy were 
in the air, and already they had 
joined issue with the dominating 
aristocracy. William Langland’s 
works was the common man’s 
expression of this dissatisfaction 
with institutions considered sac- 
rosanct. Such expressions find a 
sort of eternal recurrence when 
times and seasons of failing in- 
stitutions bring a renewed inter- 
est in them. Such is perhaps the 
meaning of the renewed interest 
in the Gothic, in Dante, in 
Abelard, in Duns Scotus and in 
Piers Plowman. 


Hence, this fourteenth century 
book becomes again a timely 
book. It has long been inaccessi- 
ble in complete form for the 
average reader though it is one 
of the great landmarks in Eng- 
lish literature and religion. It 
is now skilfully putin modern 
English and in charming format, 
a splendid piece of work on the 
part of both scholar and pub- 
lisher. Every booklover will 
want it; no library can do with- 
out it. 


Helen Waddell’s work on the 
Latin literature of the Middle 
Ages is of such outstanding 
merit as to have given her a sort 
of supremacy in the field of 
translation. Her vivid and beau- 
tiful style have given new life 
and interest to the story of 
Abelard, the history of the wan- 
dering scholars of early Uni- 
versity life and now she has 
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given with a like happy felicity 
the translations of the lives and 
sayings of the Desert Fathers of 
Egypt and the Arabian penin- 
sula. As a picture of religious 
attitudes and faith, they are 
hardly to be surpassed, and what 
easily falls into the merest 
jargon of cant becomes interest- 
ing in her translation. The re- 
ligious also will find profit in 
the book which possesses some- 
thing of devotional charm. It is 
as well a valuable contribution 
to history in a field rarely 
cultivated. 


Of unusual interest to all Me- 
dievalists will be Pearl Kibre’s 
The Library of Pico della Miran- 
dola. Contemporary and col- 
league of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
of Lorenzo de Medici and the con- 
temporary brilliant group of lit- 
erary men of fifteenth century 
Florence, Pico was a man of 
parts in his own right. He was 
a lover of and collector of books 
and had one of the outstanding 
private libraries of his time. A 
catalogue of his library gives us 
a picture of what the men of 
that age deemed to be of ee 
cultural importance. 


In addition to the catalogue 
Miss Kibre has given additional 
valuable chapters of discussion 
of the various items that appear. 
The book possesses special value 
for librarian and bibliographer. 
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New England Studies 


THE PURITAN PRONAOS: Studies in 
the Intellectual Life of New England 
in the Seventeenth Century. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. New York University 
Press, New York. Pp. vy, 281. 


THE LIFE OF EMERSON. By Van 
Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 315. $2.00. 


THE LONELY WAYFARING MAN. By 
Townsend Scudder. Oxford University 
ress. New York. Pp. xii, 228. $2.50. 


The Personalist 


For every one who has a real 
concern about the intellectual 
and cultural foundations of 
American life, Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s The Puritan Pronaos 
presents a lively interest. One 
expects history to be written 
from the standpoint of fact 
rather than of prejudice or fic- 
tion and yet there have been 
many books of late which through 
prejudice of Puritanism have 
distorted and even falsified the 
facts. Professor Morison in these 
studies in the intellectual life of 
New England in the Seventeenth 
Century has taken the pains to 
prove by thorough documenta- 
tion the liberalism inherent in 
early Puritan strivings after cul- 
ture. Though these efforts arose 
within the pale of the church a 
study of early curricula shows 
that the enthusiasm for classical 
Latin and Greek authors and the 
requirements of the schools were 
quite comparable to those of the 
schools of England. Moreover, 
in the beginning these schools 
were invariably taught by Cam- 
bridge and even Oxford Masters. 
The belief that the chief object 
was the teaching of a narrow 
Puritan theology, nothing more, 
is quite unwarranted. 


In addition to the rise of the 
New England school system, he 
details the rise of printing and 
bookselling and shows the little- 
known relationships that existed 
here between Old and New Eng- 
land. The rise of the libraries is 
set forth, the popular influence 
and the intellectual standards of 
the pulpit, and the earliest his- 
torical, political and _ poetical 
literature. All of these served to 
make New England the home 
and seat of a culture which had 
no need of shame. In the final 
chapter we have an interesting 
account of the earliest telescope, 
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the rise and growth of the scien- 
tific spirit. 


Professor Morison has made 
a genuine contribution to our 
knowledge of early history and 
his work will go far to counter- 
act the effects of much loose and 
irresponsible hearsay respecting 
Puritan beginnings in America. 


To many people Van Wyck 
Brooks is the foremost and lead- 
ing literary essayist of the day. 
The Life of Emerson, orginally 
published in 1932, has already 
passed the fifth printing and is of 
all the lives of Emerson the most 
readableand most human. Brooks’ 
balanced sense of humor, his in- 
sight into New England charac- 
ter and the period under review, 
his faculty of keen criticism of 
men and materials, and his 
richly informed mind make this 
a crowning piece of literary 
criticism, a permanent addition 
to American literary heritage. 
His task was not an easy one, 
since we are now farther away 
in spirit from Emerson and his 
times than was Emerson from 
Marcus Aurelius. To be vibrant 
with the modern age and yet to 
be able to interpret another age 
so different in spirit and ideals 
is indeed an unusual gift. More 
than that however, the author 
faced the task of writing a biog- 
raphy where many other excel- 
lent and now classical biogra- 
phies already existed. That he 
had the courage to attempt a 
field so seemingly filled and that 
he has carried forward with 
such outstanding success is quite 
remarkable. This must take its 
place among the invaluable criti- 
cisms of the period as possessing 
much of the charm of the au- 
thor’s other great book now so 
popular, The Flowering of New 
England. 
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Townsend Scudder, in The 
Lonely Wayfaring Man, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of fol- 
lowing Emerson’s various visits 
to, and lecture tours in, England, 
gathering up the accounts of his 
reception there. It is primarily 
a book of Emerson’s English 
friendships. He traces there the 
brave dreams and rather bitter 
disillusionments that are likely 
to be the experience of the 
American scholar in European 
haunts. Emerson went to Eng- 
land as a young man, with illu- 
sions regarding his literary 
favorites, to gaze with the usual 
American awe of things foreign, 
on the great men. The result 
was a mixture of sensations, ap- 
preciation and rebuff, fear of 
“American conceit,” disparage- 
ment of American culture, feeling 
that America was not reverent 
enough toward British achieve- 
ment, kindness, mixed with pat- 
ronage. Such is the average ex- 
perience, and such was his. 
Sometimes one despairs_ that 
there will ever be more than 
occasional flashes of understand- 
ing and appreciation between 
Britishers and Americans. Sens- 
itivity is perhaps, always greater 
between the members of a com- 
mon family than anywhere else. 
The older children feel them- 
selves called to bear the burden 
of disgrace for the short-com- 
ings of the younger and view 
their weaknesses with unsympa- 
thetic eye. The younger resent 
the overbearing sense of sophis- 
tication and superiority in their 
elders. It is only when danger 
appears from without that there 
is haste to mutual defense. Is 
not that the analogy that holds 
true in British-American rela- 
tions? We have always been re- 
minded how rude, gawky, and 
unlettered we are by the older 
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nation, and our hearts have an- 
swered too often with resent- 
ment and contempt. We can be 
warm friends when some out- 
sider attacks one of us. 


Emerson could make his way 
only but slowly, but make his 
way he did. It was not however 
until he had secured an Ameri- 
can publisher for the yet dis- 
countenanced Carlyle and had 
made Sartor Resartus popular 
in America that Carlyle recipro- 
cated by praise of Emerson’s 
writings. Scudder’s work gives 
in great detail the story of the 
Carlylean-Emersonian relation- 
ship—now warm and emotional, 
now cold and filled with mis- 
understanding. It was only the 
greater and deeper qualities of 
both men that enabled it to hold 
until the end. 


The author’s diligence in track- 
ing down Emerson’s European 
journeys, the men he met, their 
reactions to him and his to them, 
through old and varied corre- 
spondence and newspaper ac- 
counts, has really added another 
and valuable chapter to the 
growing body of Emersoniana. 


Of special import to students 
who would follow further in 
such researches is the _ biblio- 
graphical section at the end. 
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In the World of Politics 


THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS. By T. V. Smith. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xiii, 290. 
$2.50. 


THE DISCUSSION OF HUMAN AF- 
FAIRS. By Charles A. Beard. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Pp. 
vii, 124, $1.75. 


ON THE RIM OF THE ABYSS. By 
James T. Shotwell. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xiv, 400. $3.00. 


The Personalist 


INDIVIDUALITY IN A COLLECTIVE 
WORLD. By Barbara Spofford Morgan. 
W. W. Norton and Company, New 

York. Pp. ix, 260. $2.75. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS. By 
Stuart Chase. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 296. $2.00 


INTERPRETATIONS 1933-1935. By 
Walter Lippmann, edited by Allen 
Nevins. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. x, 399. $2.50. 


Professor in the University of 
Chicago, and State Senator for 
the Fifth District of Illinois, T. 
V. Smith has in The Promise of 
American Politics laid his fellow- 
citizens under a debt of grati- 
tude for his clear discussion of 
present world affairs. For his 
discussion is much wider than 
that of merely American politics 
though he is careful to lay before 
us the American application of 
his discussion. He presents the 
clearest analysis we have yet 
seen of Individualism, both rag- 
ged and rugged, of Liberalism, 
of Fascism, of Communism, of 
Parliamentarianism and of 
Americanism, under successive 
chapter headings. 


Fascism he describes as the 
attempt to maintain conserva- 
tism by violence and without the 
consent of the governed. He 
shows how in principle while 
presuming to be interested in the 
welfare of the people, govern- 
ment is really organized to fulfil 
the unobligated will of a single 
dictator. The masses are trained 
to submit and to like it, since all 
the so-called popular expressions 
given in elections are carefully 
arranged to go in a single direc- 
tion brooking no opposition. 


Communism, on the other 
hand, he shows to be an attempt 
to maintain liberalism by vio- 
lence, but the ultimate result 
checks up about the same as in 
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the case of Fascism. Violence 
also calls for juntas and at last 
a Dictator who is always promis- 
ing in the near future to turn 
back to the people their political 
rights, but is always finding a 
temporary “crisis” to prevent. 
Thus the love of power and the 
fear of popular consent makes 
improbable or impossible, rule 
by the people. 


Professor Smith points out 
the embarrassments of Parlia- 
mentarianism but notes that 
these arise through conflict of 
competing interests which are 
thus afforded a practical if not 
ideal solution without revolu- 
tionary disruption. The final 
chapter on Americanism deals 
in the same fearless and ana- 
lytical way with the present 
status of American politics. This 
is one of the books to own and 
inwardly digest, for a straight 
and unprejudiced view of the 
present situation, though the 
book is not likely to please either 
extreme conservative or extreme 
radical. 


The Discussion of Human Af- 
fairs by the distinguished his- 
torian, Charles A. Beard, is a 
book we would recommend to 
any of our friends who con- 
template the discussion of mat- 
ters social, historical, or political. 
The sub-title gives a succinct 
description of the book as “An 
Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Statements, Assertions, Allega- 
tions, Claims, Heats, Tempers, 
Distempers, Dogmas and Con- 
tentions which Appear when 
Human Affairs are Discussed 
and into the Possibility of Put- 
ting Some Rhyme and Reason 
into Processes of Discussion.” 
The headings of the chapters are 
similarly informative, raising 
the question whether human af- 
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fairs are worth discussing. He 
points out that it likewise makes 
a difference who is discussing 
them showing how frequently 
men who have achieved some 
credence in another field, con- 
sider themselves authorities 
quite outside their field. The 
fallacy of the effort to discuss 
human affairs on the assump- 
tion that no assumptions are 
made is exposed. Surely every 
one who sets out to discuss af- 
fairs should ask himself. seri- 
ously the questions which our 
author raises for there would 
then be less heat and more light. 
Here in this age of crimination 
and recrimination is the needed 
touch-stonetoinform us whether 
our words have significance or 
whether we are merely “talking 
through our hats.”’ 


Professor Shotwell, in On the 
Rim of the Abyss, provides a 
thorough discussion of the rela- 
tion of the League of Nations to 
world affairs. He relates not only 
the history of the founding of 
the League but of the various 
activities since its founding. He 
takes up the problems of inter- 
national politics as they now 
exist and shows how in spite of 
original mistakes, and _ false 
hopes the League or its equiva- 
lent will be necessary to the fu- 
ture organization of the world. 
To those who have had the privi- 
lege of listening to Senor Mada- 
riaga during his recent visit in 
America, Dr. Shotwell’s argu- 
ments will seem familiar, be- 
cause they agree in so many 
important respects. World- 
changes are now proceeding 
with great rapidity and this 
work is well-nigh a necessity to 
any who would keep informed 
on the situation. He does not 
confine himself to affairs of the 
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League alone but discusses 
broadly and_ intelligently the 
whole problem of world rela- 
tions, North and South Ameri- 
can as well as European and 
Asiatic. 


As one runs through the 
weary and unending round of 
books, it is a rare experience to 
come upon one so fresh, so origi- 
nal and so interestingly written 
as to wake up the jaded reviewer 
with a consciousness of having 
fallen upon a real treasure. Such 
however is the emotion stirred 
as one dips into the chapters of 
Barbara Spofford Morgan’s In- 
dividuality in a Collective World. 


The wide range of the author’s 
travels and her acquaintance 
with other civilizations gives to 
her study an unusual value. Miss 
Morgan is really an unconscious 
personalist, using the word indi- 
viduality to express the meaning 
most often ascribed to person- 
ality. Though she seems some- 
what original in reversing terms, 
it does not destroy the interest 
and value of her work. Nor does 
she confine herself to the study 
of the individual; she discusses 
the attitudes of East and West 
and the underlying concepts of 
their contrasting civilizations 
with a rare capacity for under- 
standing and analysis. She 
writes: 


If the Orient keeps its im- 
personal mentality, the West- 
ern ways which it adopts 
will emerge in unrecogniza- 
ble form; on the other hand, 
if the impersonal attitude 
gradually yields to Western 
individualism we shall see 
profound changes in the 
language, the social system, 
in art and in religion, all 
of which in the East draw 
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their inspiration from the 
denial of individuality. 


She then adds: 


The impersonal mentality, 
far from being an obstacle, 
is today one of the strongest 
assets of the yellow race in 
the modern world. 


This gives them a more “‘effec- 
tive basis for collectivism than 
anything the West has devel- 
oped.” 


Compared to this, Western 
collectivism which is based 
on satisfying individual ma- 
terial wants has the weak- 
ness of all appeals to selfish- 
ness—the appeal lasts only 
until the wants are gratified, 
and the seeds of disintegra- 
tion are always present. 
Oriental collective organiza- 
tion rests upon a quite dif- 
ferent basis. A doctrine of 
the effacement of self for 
the sake of something 
greater than self, it gives to 
collectivism the ideal qual- 
ity which is capable of mak- 
ing it permanent, the mystic 
quality which enables it to 
cohere. 


To the Personalist it is exactly 
the power of self-effacement for 
a higher end through which in- 
dividuality rises to personality 
and the person achieves the 
highest self-expression of crea- 
tive and religious genius. 


The second section deals with 
the psychological aspects of in- 
dividuality, and the third with 
the terrain of individuality. 


Miss Morgan writes with a 
rare philosophical as well as psy- 
chological insight and the vol- 
ume will be bought and prized 
by the discriminating. 
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Those who follow the writing 
of Stuart Chase in the current 
magazines will welcome the dis- 
cussions of public affairs that 
now appear in permanent form 
under the title, Government in 
Business. Whatever attitude 
may be taken toward govern- 
mental problems that are raised 
by the so-called New Deal, trou- 
bled and open minds will seek 
the clear discussion of affairs 
which characterized the author’s 
work. The whole gamut of sub- 
jects is run from “What is Pub- 
lic Business?” to “Changing 
Human Nature.” 


For those who prize Walter 
Lippmann’s_ interpretation of 
public affairs, this book, Inter- 
pretations 1933-1935, possesses 
the value of a selection of the 
best of his editorials in perman- 
ent form. One of the phenomena 
of our time is the relative ne- 
glect of the editorial columns of 
our leading newspapers, sus- 
pected rightly or wrongly, of 
strong bias from advertising in- 
terests, and the concomitant 
turning toward the leading “‘col- 
umnists.”’ The influence of the 
latter is presumably largely due 
to the conviction of the reading 
public that they are less ham- 
pered in expression. The special 
interest of this volume lies in 
the fact that it covers the period 
of the first Franklin Roosevelt 
administration and _ contains 
Lippmann’s comments on the 
New Deal and on the contem- 
porary history of the period. It 
has the added merit of a diary 
or journal in giving the imme- 
diate reactions to events as they 
occurred and will become there- 
fore valuable data to the future 
student of history. RTE: 
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Essays at Understanding 


THE COLLECTED POEMS AND 
PLAYS OF RABINDRANATH TaA- 
GORE. The Macmillan Company, New 
Non EP pi 5.75.0 3.008 


THE DHAMMAPADA. Translated from 
the Pali with an Essay on Buddha and 
the Occident. By Irving Babbitt. Ox- 
ford University Press. New York. Pp. 
xii, 123. $2.00. 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Albert Schweitzer. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
Pp. xii, 272. $2.50. 


A MESSAGE FROM ARUNACHALA 
(The Hill of the Holy Beacon). By 
Paul Brunton. Pp. 223. $1.75. 


For the numerous admirers of 
Tagore this collection of his 
poems and plays in a single vol- 
ume will come as a distinct pleas- 
ure. In re-reading one can but 
marvel at the thought and the 
beauty of expression which is 
Tagore’s great endowment. For 
here one is conscious of no great 
gap between the best ideas of 
East and West and the line of 
Kipling “East is East and West 
is West” seems to sink into pet- 
tiness and falsehood. And yet 
the great reconciliation is not 
brought to pass. In the mean- 
time the world is drifting to- 
ward the tragedy of even greater 
misunderstandings and calami- 
ties. How can a change in di- 
rection be brought about? It 
must of course come partly 
through a better understanding 
such as works like Tagore help 
to bring about. But the appre- 
ciation to be real must also be 
mutual and this mutuality can 
searcely be said to exist. The 
fault is on both sides. The West 
has undoubtedly gone to the East 
with the feeling both of practi- 
eal and of intellectual superior- 
ity and the East has answered 
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pride with pride. Both have felt 
it necessary to defend sys- 
tems, traditions and authorities. 
Where accommodation of ideas 
and borrowings have taken place 
neither has been willing to ad- 
mit sources in the other. All 
this has taken place in spite of 
much talk of humility on both 
sides. Understandings will not 
come until there is genuine re- 
pentance on both sides for 
false prides and unbrotherliness. 
Some day East and West will 
come together without preoccu- 
pations, prepared to receive as 
well as to give and the result 
will be of vast advantage to the 
world. 


In Irving Babbitt’s posthum- 
ous translation of the Dhamma- 
pada, “the lesser vehicle” of 
Hynayana Buddhism we have 
another effort at mutual under- 
standing. The Dhammapada con- 
tains what are most surely the 
sayings of Buddha without many 
later additions. One is impressed 
with the highly religious char- 
acter of the Buddhistic teach- 
ing and with the smoothness and 
beauty of the translation. 


Accompanying it is a most en- 
lightening essay on Buddha and 
the Occident, valuable as inter- 
preting the meaning and purpose 
of Buddhism with contrasting 
strictures on the weaknesses of 
western life. Here again there 
is not the spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding. The cause is not 
really served by Occidentals so en- 
thusiastic over Oriental thought 
that they refuse to credit the 
good of their own. Usually such 
a situation accompanies a shal- 
low understanding of the deeper 
and better thought of both East 
and West. 


Whether Albert Schweitzer 
with his Indian Thought and Its 
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Development will succeed any 
better in the task of reconcilia- 
tion is doubtful. His Eastern 
friends will take umbrage at his 
critical attitude and fearless an- 
alysis of Oriental historical 
faiths, though he endeavors to 
make it in the utmost of love, 
humility and appreciation. Abil- 
ity to brook criticism is one of 
the peculiar achievements of 
Western culture and is not in the 
West as yet universal. Those who 
have an interest in understand- 
ing Oriental religion will how- 
ever welcome this work of 
Schweitzer which sets forth in 
an unusually clear manner the 
development of Oriental relig- 
ious thought, and the distinction 
between the various religious 
movements. He maintains, more- 
over, a deep appreciation of the 
strength and beauty of Oriental 
ideas. 


In A Message From Arun- 
chala, Paul Brunton has pro- 
duced another of his books which 
aim to induct the Western oc- 
cultist into the mystical Indian 
way of meditation. It is based 
on his visit to “the last’? of the 
Maharishees of India and claims 
to contain many precepts of great 
value which will aid men and 
women everywhere in preparing 
themselves for the battles of life 
in this modern age. R.T.F. 


The History of Philosophy 


A STUDY IN PLATO. By W. FR. 
Hardie. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Pp. 
xiii, 171. $3.00. 


HUME’S DIALOGUES CONCERNING 
NATURAL RELIGION. Edited with 
an Introduction by Norman Kemp Smith. 
At the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1935. 
Pp. xi, 284. $3.75. 


BENEDETTO CROCE, IL FILOSOFO— 
ID, CRITICOSLOUSTORICO! By Gio- 
vanni Castellano. Guis. Laterza and 
Figli, Bari. Pp. 208. 
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One of the most enduring of the 
major difficulties of philosophy 
has always been that no solution 
of any really important philo- 
sophic problems can be hoped for 
until an intelligible account of 
the function of “universals” can 
be produced, or, in other words, 
until an adequate theory of 
knowledge can be formulated. 
The first, and greatest, attack on 
this problem was Plato’s and is 
known as his Theory of Ideas; 
it has been copied, re-worded, 
and vulgarized ever since. But, 
by a singular irony of fate, 
Plato’s theory gave so little satis- 
faction to himself and was repu- 
diated by him in such telling 
terms, that he only added a Pla- 
tonic to the logical problem. 
Presently this problem was com- 
plicated further when Aristotle, 
whose right to interpret Plato 
could not seriously be challenged, 
made apparently the same objec- 
tions of the Ideal Theory as Plato 
had urged, more brilliantly, in 
the Parmenides, Part I. A fur- 
ther puzzle arose from the ap- 
parent lack of connection between 
the two parts of the Parmenides. 
Part II seemed to be an exhibi- 
tion (or a criticism?) of Eleati- 
cism put in the mouth of Par- 
menides, but the only clue to its 
relation to Part I was the selec- 
tion of a certain “Aristoteles”’ to 
make the responses to Parmen- 
ides, on the ground that he was 
the youngest and least likely to 
raise objections. This satire on 
the dialetical method has sug- 
gested an ingenious theory that 
the Parmenides was intended to 
cope with an incipient revolt in 
the Platonic School instigated by 
the youthful Aristotle. Finally, 
the meaning of Plato’s Idea of 
the Good was an acknowledged 
mystery throughout the history 
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of ancient philosophy and re- 
mains so to this day. 


Into this whirlpool of Platonic 
exegesis, into this welter of puz- 
zles, with his A Study of Plato, 
Mr. Hardie has the hardihood to 
plunge with evident enjoyment, 
and even though he does not 
claim to have solved any of them, 
he splashes about in an obviously 
competent manner. His discus- 
sions may be recommended to all 
students of Platonism as worthy 
of careful consideration; for 
though they are not dogmatic 
nor perhaps very systematic (be- 
ing rather a series of concise 
reflections, such as might occur 
to an intelligent reader), nor yet 
complete, seeing that he does not 
grapple with the relations -of 
Aristotle to Plato, nor attempt 
to expound Plato’s theory of 
knowledge, they are varied and 
stimulating. Indeed, Mr. Hardie 
touches not only upon the diffi- 
culties directly involved in his 
professed problem but also upon 
the authenticity of the Platonic 
Epistles, the difficulties in Plato’s 
psychology and theory of immor- 
tality, the relation of the Line to 
the Cave and all the familiar 
problems of the exegesis of the 
Republic. His general conclusion 
is somewhat favorable to the 
Neoplatonic interpretations of 
Platonism—possibly because he 
is not content with “a straight- 
forward teleological interpreta- 
tion of the Idea of the Good’’ (p. 
149). One might venture to sug- 
gest to him that this simple teleo- 
logical interpretation is precisely 
what is needed not only in the 
Timaeus and the Laws, but also 
in the Republic, where 476A 
plainly states the problem of the 
koinonia eidén, of which the good 
is postulated as the solution. It 
should however be made quite 
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clear that the same conception 
of “Form” cannot possibly ac- 
count both for the relation of the 
sensible world to the intelligible 
and for the ordering of the latter. 


F.C. S. Schiller 


That Hume’s Dialogues Con- 
cerning Natural Religion share 
something of the mystery, the 
ambiguity and opaqueness of 
their subject-matter is evident 
from the lack of agreement 
among authorities as to what 
their author actually intended to 
propose in them as his own point 
of view. Was he an avowed athe- 
ist, a liberal deist or a genial 
agnostic? The uncertainty of the 
answer indicates that at least one 
philosophic classic has departed 
from traditional prosaic and di- 
rect forms of statement to hide 
behind indirection and gentle 
irony. In this Hume can scarcely 
be considered as merely avoiding 
the censor by artful ruse; must 
we not consider him something 
of a wag in bequeathing to pos- 
terity a posthumous mystery? 
The Dialogues are not only a 
force of first importance in the 
overthrow of an optimistic deism 
and a conventional puritan ortho- 
doxy, nor a milestone on the theo- 
logical road that led through 
Kant. They remain a document 
of power to chasten, to sober and 
to awaken, if not subdue, the 
critical powers of all who would 
think through to an honest and 
decent view of things human and 
divine. Hume, of course, was a 
child of his age, and he can be 
appraised with some justice and 
clarity by comparing him with 
one who found in him merely the 
apotheosis of shallow and callous 
brilliance, namely, John Welsey. 
Though his writings cannot re- 
main a journey’s end in ultimate 
things, for the simple reason 
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that neither does he have at hand 
all of the facts, nor does life 
permit its own destruction by the 
spirit of negation, nevertheless 
they remain fresh and thought- 
provoking, and like Berkeley’s 
Plato, will continue to remain 
the touchstone of hasty and shal- 
low faith. 


Professor Smith brings to bear 
upon this, as upon other historic 
problems, the full force of his 
scholarly powers. He has pref- 
aced his edition with a compre- 
hensive and lengthy study of the 
religious thought of Hume, and 
has incorporated four appendices 
dealing with Boswell’s interview 
with Hume (in 1776), Boyle on 
Strato’s atheism, evidence con- 
cerning dates of writing and re- 
vision of the Dialogues, and a 
critical analysis of their main 
argument, with notes. The manu- 
script which is reprinted is that 
possessed by the library of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
which furnished also the copy for 
the first edition published by 
Hume’s nephew in 1779. The first 
edition, however, omitted quite 
appropriately everything marked 
for omission. Professor Smith 
wisely argues that since this doc- 
ument has now become a classic 
of uncertain meaning it is desir- 
able that the public should be 
given the complete material of 
the manuscript, which reveals 
the growth of Hume’s thought on 
the subject of religion. The edi- 
tor has carefully marked and dis- 
tinguished passages intended for 
omission, the later additions of 
about 1761 and those of 1776. 


Professor Smith’s study leads 
him to take the less orthodox 
view that Hume was a thorough- 
going atheist. “I shall contend,” 
he writes, “that Philo, from start 
to finish, represents Hume; and 
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that Cleanthes can be regarded 
as Hume’s mouthpiece only in 
those passages in which he is ex- 
plicity agreeing with Philo, or 
in those other passages in which, 
while refuting Demea, he is also 
being used to prepare the way for 
one or other of Philo’s ‘independ- 
ent conclusions’.” (p. 76.) 


The final corrected copy un- 
doubtedly caught a number of 
printer’s slips still present in the 
advance proof. On the contents 
page “Keats” would seem to be a 
ship for “Strato.” Students of 
Hume will be grateful for Pro- 
fessor Smith’s scholarly reedit- 
ing and publishing of the com- 
plete manuscript of the Dia- 
logues, and for his penetrating 
introduction and appendices. 


Wilbur Long 


Castellano’s brief considera- 
tion of the philosophy of Croce, 
first published in 1923, has now 
been reprinted in augmented edi- 
tion bringing down the chronol- 
ogy of Croce’s valuable and ex- 
tensive writing to the year 1936. 
Such a work was not only de- 
manded by the great importance 
of Croce’s contribution to con- 
temporary philosophy but is 
made of special timeliness by the 
occurrence of Croce’s seventieth 
birthday. Additional value is cre- 
ated by the attending portrait of 
the philosopher. Lads el 


Religion: Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow 


JESUS AS TEACHER. By Henry B. 
Sharman. Warper and Brothers, New 
York. Pp. 172. $2.00. 


KARL BARTH AND _ CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. By Professor Adolph Keller. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xxii, 320. $2.75. 


GOD IN THESE TIMES. By Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Charles Scribner’s & Sons, 
New York. 1935. Pp. xv, 193. $2.00. 
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WHAT RELIGION IS AND DOES. By 
Horace T. Houf. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Pp. viii, 373. $3.00. 


THE GOD WHO SPEAKS. By Burnett 
Hillman Streeter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. viii, 224. $1.75. 


THE RESOURCES OF RELIGION. By 
Georgia Harkness. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. Pp. xii, 218. $1.25. 


NORMATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF RE- 
LIGION. By Henry Nelson Weiman 
and Regina Westcott-W eiman. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. Pp. x, 
564. $3.50. 


RELIGION AND THE CHURCH OF 
TOMORROW. Edited by Fred B. 
W yand. Cokesbury Press, Nashville. Pp. 
222. $2.00. 


Jesus as Teacher is a synthetic 
distillation of the four New 
Testament Gospels. It is not a 
new Gospel, for the author or 
rather editor, Dr. Henry B. Shar- 
man, uses directly the words of 
the Revised Version, adding to 
them only modern titles and a 
brief epilogue, and ironing out 
their style. 


Professor Sharman is a scholar 
and his selection has been made 
critically and with literary 
grace. In general the earliest and 
most authentic version of con- 
flicting accounts of the same 
story has been chosen. It is not 
easy to estimate the value of 
this work, however, because its 
motive is not quite clear. In a 
day when Anthony Adverse and 
Gone with the Wind are best sel- 
lers the mere brevity resulting 
from the elimination of unneces- 
sary details and the telescoping 
of the gospels, all of which could 
be read in an evening, is of little 
significance. What is significant 
is that certain kinds of details 
have been selected, namely those 
more in keeping with modern 
trends of thought; others of his- 
torical rather than contemporary 
interest have on the whole been 
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left out. For example, though 
miracles and messianic beliefs 
have not been eliminated, the 
teachings of Jesus have been 
stressed, though not at the ex- 
pense of the personality of Jesus 
himself. 


To anyone familiar with the 
Gospels Sharman’s selection may 
seem a somewhat unsatisfactory 
expurgation. Jesus was an his- 
torical figure and the Gospels are 
historical accounts bearing the 
stamp of their environment and 
of their authors’ individualities. 
The attempt to get at the essen- 
tial Jesus by eliminating a large 
part of the historical setting re- 
sults in a work not only less vivid 
than the Gospels but somewhat 
anachronistic. In his “Prologue” 
the author apparently denies the 
profound influence of messianic 
tradition on the mind of Jesus: 


Major contemporary na- 
tional hopes of the people of 
Jesus have left their imprint 
deeply upon the traditions of 
his life and teaching. Segre- 
gation of these messianic ele- 
ments has been effected here 
not only because, on critical 
grounds, their nature seems 
alien to the mind of Jesus 
but also because they supply 
vividly the background of 
his activity and teaching. 


Why the setting in which Jesus 
figures should be discounted as a 
means of giving perspective and 
right value to Jesus himself is 
difficult to understand. Never- 
theless, it cannot be gainsaid that 
Sharman arrives at an essential 
view in his epilogue: 


At the end of the study one 
comes inevitably to the con- 
clusion that it is precisely at 
that point where the indi- 
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vidual most inexorably faces 
an ultimate decision, where 
the elemental tension be- 
tween God and man is most 
acutely felt, and where at 
the same time the gulf be- 
tween God and man is most 
inwardly and most com- 
pletely bridged, without any 
mediation of human doc- 
trines or institutions, that 
the essential nature of the 
Founder is most vitally and 
potently revealed. 


Mention should be made of the 
unusually excellent printing and 
format of this interesting work. 

jg PA Pees 


Karl Barth and Christian 
Unity is the English translation 
of Dr. Keller’s Der Weg der dia- 
lektischen Theologie durch die 
Kirchliche Welt which is at once 
an exposition of the Barthian 
movement, a brief history of its 
spread throughout the countries 
of Europe and America, and an 
account of its relation to the Ecu- 
menical movement as expressed 
in the Stockholm and Lausanne 
conferences. 


The chief theological tenets 
of the movement are: 


a. God as the “totally other.” 
This means that the Divine 
is not given either in history 
or psychology and is in no 
way an object either as his- 
torical fact or psychic condi- 
tion. 


b. Revelation through the 
written word and the Holy 
Spirit. 

c. The relation of man to 
God as “existential,” which 
means that an actual meet- 
ing with God is required at 
the very heart of existence. 


d. The Dialectical method. 
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Not Hegelian but Kantian, 
in the sense that discursive 
reason cannot answer the 
questions of God’s hidden 
nature, hence a tension. 


On its negative side the move- 
ment is against all liberal and 
positive theology, is critical of 
the truth-claims of science and is 
pessimistic as against the optim- 
ism of humanism and what is 
known as the social gospel. The 
claim of the “theology of crisis” 
to alliance with the ecumenical 
movement may seem to the casual 
observer far-fetched, since it 
would seem to be but a reversal 
to type of sectarian fundamental- 
ism. Its claim, however, lies in 
the belief that it is presenting a 
viewpoint which lies outside and 
beyond that of any one church, in 
that it tries to observe man not 
from this or that psychological 
or theological angle peculiar to 
phe but from the viewpoint of 

od. 


It is difficult for the American 
observer to enter fully into the 
psychological and cultural back- 
ground of the Barthian move- 
ment, and consequently impos- 
sible to bring to it an absolutely 
unbiased judgment. It has 
seemed to this reviewer ever 
since coming into contact with 
the literature that it is the nat- 
ural development of a persistent 
theological view, which gained 
impetus from the despair and dis- 
appointment resulting from the 
blasting of the hopes of millions 
of people in the World War. 
There seems to be a complete lack 
of understanding or complete de- 
nial of the interrelation of social, 
economic, political and religious 
conditions, and a failure to see 
that a theological solution in the 
abstract is no solution. 
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Bad conditions which refute the 
ideals of religion are the results 
of bad social and governmental 
organization, and of individual 
human nature. Why when our 
human systems fail must we 
blame the conditions on super- 
natural forces? Why not take the 
blame upon ourselves? It is no 
refutation of the cultural method 
of slow and gradual improve- 
ment, if again and again we fail. 
The extreme pessimism manifest 
in the “theology of crisis’ is evi- 
dence that the expectations of the 
millenium were too premature. It 
is by no means the first theology 
of despair with man, which has 
led to an exaggerated hope in God 
nor is it likely to be the last one, 
for thus the pendulum will swing 
from extreme to extreme through 
the age. Herbert L. Searles. 


God in These Times, a religious 
book club selection, by Henry P. 
Van Dusen of Union Theological 
Seminary, is a straight-forward, 
sincere, and simply-written ap- 
praisal of the age and the mean- 
ing of religion in life. Following 
a penetrating and devastating 
criticism of our times, child of 
modern secularism, abstraction- 
ism and the machine, the author 
analyses the needs of our era and 
the message of genuine Chris- 
tianity respecting the contempo- 
rary crisis. A striking keynote 
to the author’s position is his 
vigorous refusal of compromise, 
his belief in the reality of God 
and the irreplaceable values of 
personal religion as the instru- 
ment of social as well as cultural 
salvation. He boldly restates the 
Christian philosophy of history, 
accepts as unquestionable the 
moral forces in social change, 
tackles the problem of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to commun- 
ism, and the question of piety 
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versus compromise. The reader 
will note and welcome the writ- 
er’s sincerity, his enthusiasm, 
his demand for unvarnished 
truth, and his wholesome realism. 
This is a stimulating as well as 
informing book, and written 
with a clarity and directness well 
suited to the desires of the read- 
ing layman. A\'f si Op 


One of the most difficult tasks 
for the instructor in the philos- 
ophy of religion is the discovery 
of a text which meets the partic- 
ular needs of his own situation, 
the temper of his classes, and his 
own religious demands. The sat- 
isfying of this need is scarcely 
ever met except by the prepara- 
tion by the teacher himself of the 
kind of book that meets his need. 
What meets his need is likely 
also to meet the need of others. 
Professor Houf has in What Re- 
ligion Is and Does prepared such 
a book in which many others 
may find that which they seek. 
It is a sane, many-sided and un- 
prejudiced presentation of the 
problems of religion that are up- 
permost in the minds of modern 
college students. Role. 


In an age of many voices The 
God Who Speaks is a title which 
promises much. But the tone in 
which Canon B. H. Streeter too 
earnestly speaks for God is 
somewhat disappointing. The 
“Prologue” of the book of War- 
burton Lectures under this title 
begins: 


Once upon a time, the story 
goes, a country mouse was 
entangled by a town mouse 
in an argument to prove 
that there is no God. “But, 
dash it all,” said the country 
mouse, “‘there must be a sort 
of a something.” 
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Through such chatter the well- 
known Oxford personality stoops 
to conquer. But this passage is 
not characteristic of the entire 
book, for Streeter is both a 
scholar and a man of literary 
power and insight. The general 
aim of the book is to emphasize 
the limitations inherent in any 
purely intellectual approach to 
Reality, though this purpose is 
diffused through a series of 
somewhat disconnected discus- 
sions of such subjects as com- 
munism, prayer, and biblical lit- 
erature and history. HS: 


The Resources of Religion by 
Georgia Harkness is a strong 
book in which the author seeks 
neither to escape from the impli- 
cations of contemporary life, nor 
to rationalize traditional religion 
with a sugar coating of modern 
terms. Itis 


an attempt to set forth the 
basic elements of a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life and 
a Christian strategy for 
meeting the neo-paganism 
of our day. 


Professor Harkness goes about 
this task systematically. Having 
analysed the nature of religion 
itself, both in sickness and in 
health, she sets forth what the 
Christian religion essentially 
demands, in belief, in morals, in 
worship, and in Christlike per- 
sonality. It is not just the 
Church with which she is con- 
cerned, for she views the Church 
as impotent in a pagan setting 
and unconsciously subject to 
pagan ideals. Therefore she an- 
alyses what a Christian society 
would be, not merely in terms of 
ends but also of means. Having 
discussed “Our Enlightened Pag- 
anism,” she turns to the ques- 
tion as to how modern man can 
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use the resources of religion to 
reach its source,—how to “lay 
hold of God” not only through 
revelation but through induction. 


Professor Harkness’ work is 
fundamental. She rightly grasps 
the problem of contemporary 
Christianity. She sees that 


what is now happenning is 
not merely that Christian 
ideals are not being lived up 
to, but that they are being 
rejected as ideals. H.J.S. 


The basic principle of the 
Normative Psychology of Relig- 
zon, by Professor Weiman and 
Mrs. Westcott-Weimann is that 
of supreme value. Religion con- 
sists in man’s relation to what 
he holds supremely “worthful,” 
and “God is the growth of mean- 
ing and value in the world.” 


Though the work is in no way 
dogmatic nor limited to Chris- 
tianity, it reflects the ideas and 
ideals of contemporary progres- 
sive Christianity. There are 
chapters on ‘Counselling Proce- 
dures,” “Problems of Religious 
Education,” and “The Mission- 
ary Enterprise,” together with 
much discussion of sociological 
and moral questions, but little at- 
tempt to treat religion system- 
atically as a whole. Even in its 
most definitive passages loose 
thinking abounds. Quips are 
thrown in at random. Comment- 
ing on the modern lack of “cri- 
teria for controls,” it is added, 
““As with the ants, there is plenty 
of motion, largely commotion.” 


Though filled with up to date 
phrases, this work abounds in 
purple passages. A single one 
will serve to illustrate. The defi- 
nition of God as supreme value 
naturally gives the authors a 
high regard for mysticism. But 
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when they attempt to give ex- 
pression to its profundities, with 
the wealth of Brahmin, Buddhist 
and Christian mystical experi- 
ence at their disposal, they turn 
in the high point of their discus- 
sion to third rate verse: 


One knows there are islands 
of meaning and value there 
to be discovered. So he can 
set sail with eager zest and 
expectancy and high cour- 
age. He must know that 
many a gallant ship goes 
down without finding an 
island. But he has beheld 
the sea and he knows there 
are islands there beyond the 
horizon and— 


There’s a schooner in the 
offing 

With her top sails shot 
with fire 

And my heart has gone 
aboard her 

For the islands of desire. 

To. 


When the wise men found the 
Christ child ‘“‘they fell down and 
worshipped him.” It has been 
suggested that had they been 
modern Americans they would 
have formed a committee. Some- 
thing like such a committee has 
been formed by Editor Fred Wy- 
and to help solve the problem of 
Religion and the Church of To- 
morrow. For though each chap- 
ter of this book has been written 
independently by different spec- 
ialists on various phases of the 
problem, the book as a whole 
presumably represents a cooper- 
ative and concerted effort. 


The result however seems to put 
the modern church nearer to the 
tower of Babel than to the Babe 
in the manger. Not only are dif- 
ferent points of view repre- 
sented, but fundamentally differ- 
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ent pilosophies of life. Consider 
for example the inclusion in the 
same volume of a discussion of 
the social content of the church 
by the economic liberal, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell and an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘“Those in the Pew” 
by Roger W. Babson, the statis- 
tician. Of course this contrast 
is extreme, for most of the writ- 
ers more or less tacitly agree 
with McConnell that the Church 
has real social duties to fulfil. 
Thus Karl R. Stolz discusses its 
“Contribution to Mental Health” 
and Ray H. Abrams “Its Pacific 
Goal” from social points of view. 
But it is peculiarly significant 
that the man who represents 
“Those in the Pew” writes not 
only from the standpoint of a 
social reactionary but from an 
almost purely statistical point of 
view. 


Concerning ‘‘what those in the 
pew expect from the pulpit,” 
Babson declares: 


Many of the younger minis- 
ters feel very strongly that 
increased church attendance 
would be secured if more at- 
tention were given by the 
churches to economic prob- 
lems and to establishing so- 
cial justice. On the other 
hand, many laymen feel that 
a discussion of these sub- 
jects on a Sunday morning 
is a mistake and hinders 
church attendance. 


How far the young ministers de- 
termine their conduct according 
to numerical results is a ques- 
tion, but certainly Mr. Babson 
seems to view the Church of To- 
morrow in terms of attendance. 
Having emphasized the need of 
“pastoral work and personal sac- 
rifice,’” which doubtless includes 
low salaries, he writes: 
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It is believed that a mora- 
torium on_ controversial 
theological questions and 
differences would materially 
increase church attendance. 


The Church “is America’s great- 
est industry; its chance of 
“building up church attendance 
and in winning men to the sup- 
port of the Church” is “a su- 
preme opportunity ;” “the pew 
should collect a bibliography on 
stewardship, church loyalty, and 
church attendance;” “today the 
church should get its machinery 
together ;” “the time has come 
when the ringing of doorbells is 
far more important than the 
ringing of church bells.” 
HIS: 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LOGIC. 
By Frank Miller Chapman and Paul 
Henle. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xiii, 384. $2.00. 


COLLEGE LOGIC. By Aubrey Castell. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. ix, 392. $2.00. 


A TEXTBOOK OF LOGIC. By Sylvester 
J. Hartman, American Book Company, 
New York. Pp. xv, 448. 


PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT. Second Re- 
vised Edition. By Durant Drake, with 
six concluding chapters by Raymond 
Holdsworthy Finlay, prepared under the 
supervision of Harry A. Overstreet. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 
Pp xvi, o20u patos 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By George Thomas White Patrick. Re- 
vised with the assistance of Frank Miller 
Chapman. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. Pp. xii, 482. $2.50. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. Wayland F. 
Vaughan. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xxi, 634. $2.50. 


The text book industry affords 
one of the clearest insights into 
the problems of present day col- 
lege education. Text books are 
academic pot boilers. Scholars 
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whose standards in writing for 
their colleagues are meticulous, 
apparently feel privileged in the 
text book field to write anything 
that will bring cash. Of course 
they canalwaysblamethestudent, 
who, coming from a practical, 
commercial world and returning 
to it, has little appreciation of 
the traditional standards which 
survive in education. Besides 
the undergraduate commits the 
crime of being young and not a 
specialist in the professor’s field. 
Away with standards, then, let 
the undergraduate be served 
with anything that will catch on! 
But what will catch on? Here 
another tendency asserts itself. 
For though the hypothetical pro- 
fessor is ready to serve any pill, 
the student demands one that is 
sugar coated. Hence all the texts 
which only more deeply reveal 
contempt for youth by pandering 
to it — the chatty text that lures 
the student with promise of easy 
entertainment, the inspirational 
text which substitutes  senti- 
ments for ideas—texts far worse 
than the erudite text of which 
the student can make nothing. 
For with the latter type the stu- 
dent knows at least that he is 
getting nothing, whereas with 
the former type he may think he 
is being educated. 


All this is easy to write. But 
what are the qualities which an 
ideal text would have? First, is 
should have something to say, a 
subject matter, serious, objec- 
tive, exacting. If there is noth- 
ing to be taught, even the best 
teaching methods are exactly 
worthless. And no student in the 
end merely wants to be amused. 
Second, it should be intelligible 
to the student, using terms and 
illustrations he can understand. 
Third, it should be valuable to 
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the student, a demand which no 
amount of academic snobbish- 
ness has the right to deny. 


No text is perfect, but in a 
particularly difficult field Frank 
Miller Chapman and Paul Henle 
have written a Fundamentals of 
Logic which not only does justice 
to the rigor of the subject and is 
clear, but is genuinely interest- 
ing as well. Written from the 
standpoint of the modern pure 
or mathematical logician, this 
text yet shows the significance 
of the traditional Aristotelian 
type, and suggests lines of appli- 
cation. Teachers of logic, espec- 
ially those trained in the older 
type and those who are afraid 
that mathematical logic cannot 
be made meaningful will find 
this text a help. It is not logic 
made easy, yet even its most dif- 
ficult expositions are clear; nor 
is it logic made “useful,” yet it 
leaves one with a sense that 
there is real logic not only to 
logic but to the objective world, 
a logic that is worth the discip- 
line which it entails. 


Two other logic texts have re- 
cently appeared, one of which 
emphasizes the practical value 
of logic, the other comprising a 
systematic presentation of the 
Aristotelian type. 


In his College Logic Aubrey 
Castell has given an admirable 
“Introduction to the study of ar- 
gument and proof.” It is a brief 
book, very clear and practical. 
It is, however, more the kind of 
logic that would appeal to a de- 
bater than to a scientist. For it 
is logic conceived as argument 
rather than logic as structure 
that it presents. This is perhaps 
to say too little, for the view- 
point presented is broad, and the 
illustrations and references are 
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admirable. It is a guide to logic 
rather than a satisfactory survey 
of the field. 


In A Textbook of Logic Syl- 
vester J. Hartman presents a 
comprehensive survey of logic 
from an almost exclusively Neo- 
Scholastic point of view. Induc- 
tive logic and logical method are 
put in their place, and the ten- 
dency to make logic utilitarian 
is severely criticized. 


It is not likely that this text 
will be adopted outside of Roman 
Catholic circles, for besides be- 
ing Neo-Scholastic, its illustra- 
tions refer in large proportion to 
matters of special concern to the 
Roman Catholic. For systematic 
presentation of a subject matter 
as valid and serious, and for its 
important and illuminating illus- 
tration, this text ,within its limits, 
is thoroughly admirable. One 
feels in it not merely the dry 
bones of logic, but something of 
the greatness which logic gave 
to Aristotelian and Roman Cath- 
olic thought. 


When the late Durant Drake’s 
Problems of Conduct first ap- 
peared twenty years ago it may 
have seemed revolutionary. But 
even with the addition of six new 
chapters by Raymond Finlay its 
present second edition seems 
definitely pre-war. This might 
not matter had the book been 
written from a long range point 
of view, but its particular claim 
to attention lay in the fact that 
it dealt with the problems of 
ethics through a discussion of 
contemporary questions. Doubt- 
less this made it live for students 
of the day, but it kills it for the 
post-war undergraduate. Not 
that its author failed to deal with 
fundamental questions, nor that 
he dealt with them unscientifi- 
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cally. His opinions were not 
those of Queen Victoria. Yet on 
the whole a dullness pervades the 
book which is relieved only by a 
somewhat sentimental humani- 
tarianism. Instead of analysing 
human conduct with cold hon- 
esty, leaving the student to draw 
his own conclusions, Drake can- 
not refrain from sentiments of 
warm and persuasive virtuosity. 


It is a pity to be forced to make 
these criticisms of a book which 
in its day did much to promote 
free and original thought along 
social as well as individual lines. 
Durant Drake should be remem- 
bered as a pioneer, courageous in 
his championing of unpopular 
causes, and his work should be 
allowed to live on in the lives of 
the people whom he influenced 
during his lifetime. 


The six last chapters, which 
Drake was unable to revise, have 
been completely rewritten, but 
they do not represent a vigor- 
ously fresh point of view. In 
them, as in the earlier chapters, 
a progressive humanitarianism 
is stressed to the point of obliter- 
ating alternative view - points 
and of softening the realism that 
is aimed at. In the post-war ma- 
chine-age world the problems of 
ethics must be approached with 
the cutting keenness of a sur- 
geon’s knife, not the bedside 
manner of a physician. The fol- 
lowing sentence serves to repre- 
sent the well intentioned but 
loose thinking of the reviser: 


Men may destroy pieces of 
paper upon which poison gas 
formulae are written. They 
cannot destroy brain tissue 
upon which memory of the 
formulae are inscribed. 


No Introduction to Philosophy 
has been more successful than 
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that of George T. W. Patrick, 
which has been recently revised 
with the assistance of Frank 
Chapman Miller. It has been 
successful because it is not only 
easy to understand, but deals 
with the kind of problems the 
student expects to meet in philos- 
ophy before he has been disillu- 
sioned by academic debates and 
distinctions for the sake of dis- 
tinctions. Philosophy, he pre- 
sents, not as a merely intellectual 
scheme, but as systematic rea- 
soning about the whole of life. 
Unfortunately, the book itself is 
not very systematically  ar- 
ranged. Problems of knowledge 
and method are treated after the 
problems of metaphysics, in 
their historical rather than in 
their logical order, to mention 
one example of an arrangement 
confusing to the elementary stu- 
dent, who is primarily interested 
in philosophy itself and only sec- 
ondarily in its history. There is 
poetry and life in this volume, 
and it has the virtue of repre- 
senting a point of view, though 
not a narrow one, namely that of 
personal idealism. But compared, 
say, with Brightman’s much dul- 
ler Introduction it is lacking in 
systematic exposition and rigor- 
ous argument. Consequently it 
does not do justice to its subject 
matter. The revision apparently 
done largely by Dr. Chapman, 
brings the work up to date as far 
as that is possible. 


One of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting text book writ- 
ers and teachers alike is whether 
in dealing with a controversial 
subject a particular point of 
view should be stressed. On the 
one hand no one wants to be 
doctrinaire; on the other it is 
fair neither to one’s self nor to 
the student not to express one’s 
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considered beliefs on a subject, 
if only to allow the student the 
opportunity of discounting the 
bias they inevitably represent. 
Wayland F. Vaughan in his Gen- 
eral Psychology has dealt with 
this problem in a field where 
even the fundamental terms are 
in a state of flux, and his solu- 
tion has been an eclectic presen- 
tation of particular observations 
without any stress being laid on 
theory. Unfortunately this re- 
sults in lack of organization, and 
tends to give the impression that 
in psychology there is no solid 
foundation to go on. The result 
is a book made up of innumer- 
able vivid illustrations that are 
not in themselves of much sig- 
nificance, and of much practical 
exhortation, of an obvious sort. 
Thus the book is filled with car- 
toons from newspapers and mag- 
azines in which obvious psycho- 
logical principles are sugar- 
coated with somewhat shallow 
humor; and in a chapter on “The 
Importance of Bias” sections are 
devoted to “The Nicotine Com- 
plex,” “The Barleycorn Com- 
plex,” “The Monkey Complex,” 
and “The Aphrodite Complex,” 
all of which may be entertaining 
to the undergraduate, and even 
helpful to him in promoting or 
resisting propaganda, but which 
hardly reflect the high serious- 
ness of the task of making psy- 
chology a science with general 
principles and fundamental ex- 
planations. 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


Wit and Poetry 


IVVENILIA: OR CERTAIN PARA- 
DOXES AND PROBLEMS BY JOHN 
DONNE. Reproduced from the First 
Edition. With a Bibliographical Note 
by R. E. Bennett. Published for the 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. viii, facsimile 61. $1.60. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 
FOR 1935 AND YEAR BOOK OF 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by 
Alan F. Pater. The Poetry Digest Asso- 
ciation, New York. Pp. xxiv, 275. $4.00. 


In the closing years of the 
sixteenth century and the open- 
ing years of the seventeenth, 
Donne wrote his Paradoxes and 
Problems. Some of them, if not 
all, circulated privately; not, 
however, until 1633, two years 
after Donne’s death, were any 
committed to print. A second 
edition followed the same year; 
it preserved the title Jwvenilia 
and lengthened the first problem 
by twenty-three lines. In 1652 
appeared a volume containing an 
additional paradox and seven 
further problems, along with 
some essays and epigrams; but 
of the supplementary material 
part was spurious. 


For some years scholars have 
awaited the critical text in pre- 
paration by Professor Herbert 
J. C. Grierson, of the University 
of Aberdeen, and Mrs. Evelyn 
M. Simpson. Unfortunately the 
enterprise has been indefinitely 
delayed. Now, in the volume un- 
der review, Professor Bennett of 
Ohio University makes the ma- 
terial of the first edition easily 
accessible. His publishers hope 
to follow the volume with a re- 
production of the edition of 
1652. 


The juvenilia of the first edi- 
tion comprise eleven paradoxes 
and ten problems. Though of 
purport so different from that of 
the sermons, they have recogniz- 
able kinship with many of the 
poems. They show us the young 
Donne, piquant, audacious, and 
perverse. From the opening 
statement “That Women are I[n- 
constant, I with any man con- 
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fesse, but that Inconstancy is a 
bad quality, I against any man 
will maintaine,” they are pro- 
vocative and ingenious. The 
ideas and opinions set forth are 
invariably non-orthodox. Cer- 
tainly Donne must have been 
trying to the good Elizabethans 
who did not like their complac- 
ency disturbed. To modern read- 
ers he seems almost a contempo- 
rary; we might almost imagine 
him a mischief -loving super- 
columnist who is at once abreast 
of the latest trends and fond of 
antique theories and lore. The 
nature of the paradoxes may be 
seen from such titles as “That 
good is more common than evill,” 
“That Nature is our worst 
Giude,” “That only Cowards 
dare Dye,” “That a Wise Man is 
knowne by much Laughing,” 
“That the gifts of the Body are 
better than those of the Minde.”’ 
The nature of the problems 
posed may be surmised from 
such titles as “Why Puritanes 
make long Sermons?” ‘‘Why did 
the Divell reserve Jesuites till 
these latter dayes?” “Why is 
there more variety of Greene, 
than of other colours?” “Why 
hath the Common Opinion af- 
forded Women soules ?” 


These juvenilia are of course 
mere exercises of a brilliant and 
witty mind. Donne himself de- 
clared in a letter to Sir Henry 
Wotton that they were intended 
“rather to deceive time than her 
daughter truth, having this ad- 
vantage to escape from being 
called ill things that they are 
nothings.” And after advancing 
arguments “That it is possible to 
find some virtue in some Women” 
he concludes with characteristic 
levity : “These or none must serve 
for reasons, and it is my great 
happinesses that Examples prove 
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not rules, for to confirme this 
Opinion, the World yeelds not one 
Example.” 


Garland Greever. 


The Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1935 announces its ad- 
dition to the considerable num- 
ber of such anthologies as fol- 
lows: 


This volume is the first of a 
series of annual anthologies 
whose purpose is to bring 
together all of the notable 
magazine contributions of 
the current year, and to pre- 
sent a book of American 
poetry thoroughly indexed 
with appendices, lists and 
references of value and in- 
terest to all poets, and to all 
who like to read poetry, and 
books by, on, about, and for 
poets. 


This is an ambitious purpose, 
and it may truthfully be said 
that the purpose has been real- 
ized as well as might be ex- 
pected in the first attempt. As 
the title indicates, the volume is 
in two parts: First, an anthol- 
ogy of magazine verse appear: 
ing during the year 1935; and, 
second, a sort of guide to Amer- 
ican poetry, consisting of var- 
ious lists of magazines, books, 
and publishers. 


As regards the first part, it is 
pleasant to be able to say that 
the verse in the Anthology is of 
surprisingly good quality. There 
is hardly a poem that one would 
hesitate to admit into a volume 
representing the most worthy 
poetic product appearing in 
American magazines. Moreover, 
the subject matter is extremely 
varied in type, and the forms 
employed cover a wide range of 
art structures. One of the not- 
able features of the collection is 
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the number of fairly long poems, 
including “The Secret” by Ar- 
thur Davison Ficke, “Death in 
Harlem” by Langston Hughes, 
“Confucius and Tsze-Li’”’ by 
Edgar Lee Masters, “America 
1918” by John Reed, and “To 
Bliss Carman” by Odell Shepard. 
The poems just mentioned are 
merely the longer representa- 
tives of a considerable body of 
magazine verse by well-estab- 
lished poets here included. But 
the verse of little known or un- 
known poets here represented is 
almost equally appealing. 


The second part of the volume 
contains the following lists: 


(1) Books of Poetry Pub- 
lished by Contributors to 
the Anthology. 


(2) Volumes of Poems pub- 
lished during 1935. 


(3) Anthologies and Collec- 
tions of Poetry published 
during 1935. 

(4) List of Magazines pub- 
lishing Poetry. 


(5) List of Book Publishers 
publishing Poetry. 


In commenting on these lists it 
might be suggested that some in- 
dication of the periodicals repre- 
sented in this number would be 
helpful. It might be noted also 
that the list of magazines pub- 
lishing poetry is by no means 
complete. One omission, for ex- 
ample, is that of The Parchment, 
national organ of the American 
College Quill Club. On the whole, 
however, the lists provide a very 
real service. The volume is pro- 
vided with both a title index of 
poems and an index of first lines. 

It is to be regretted that the 
typography of the volume does 
not measure up to the quality of 
its contents. Several misprints 
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are noticeable, the alignment is 
not always accurate, and there 
is a rather too obvious cheapness 
of appearance in the whole book. 


Louis Wann. 
Miscellaneous 
MENCIUS. Translated by Leonard 4. 


Lyall. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York. Pp. xxviii, 277. $5.00. 


The classic translation of the 
book of Mencius by Legge, in 
spite of its admirable qualities, 
possesses limitations inseparable 
from a pioneer work. A new 
rendering into English of this 
member of the “four books” has 
recently been made by the well 
known Sinologist, Leonard A. 
Lyell. Although translations are 
always unsatisfactory because 
words with a general denotative 
equivalence commonly lack con- 
notative identity, the present 
translation is a worthy one, and 
should be received with pleasure 
by those who have found in Chi- 
nese philosophy a genuine source 
of moral inspiration. 


While we miss in Mencius the 
kindliness, the esthetic depth 
and mild mysticism of his mas- 
ter Confucius, and while he ex- 
hibits a blind partisanship in his 
failure to appreciate adequately 
such a genius as Mo-ti, Mencius 
must be recognized as one of his- 
tory’s notable warriors for per- 
sonal and political righteousness. 
Not only did he contribute to 
Confucian thought a genuine 
psychology, but to him is due in 
great measure the raising of 
this system of thought from a 
position of eclipse to that of the 
dominant and ultimately official 
philosophy of China. In this re- 
spect, as in others, he is aptly 
called the St. Paul of Confucian- 
ism. 
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Here are several of his sayings 
gleaned from Mr. Lyell’s trans- 
lation : 


The great man is he that 
does not lose the child heart. 

The way men seek wealth 
and honors, success and 
gain, is seldom such, in the 
eyes of a gentleman, that 
wife and concubine shall not 
weep together for shame. 


I like fish and I like bears’ 
paws too. If I cannot have 
both, I leave the fish and 
take the bears’ paws. I like 
life and I like right too. If I 
cannot have both, I leave life 
and take the right. I like 
life too, but I like some 
things more than life, so I 
will not do wrong to get it. 


He that goes to the bot- 
tom of his heart knows his 
own nature; and knowing 
his own nature he knows 
Heaven. 


To dwell in love and fol- 
low right is the whole busi- 
ness of a great man. 


Other golden opportunities 
await the Sinologist, notably in 
the field of the Taoist writings. 
Perhaps Mr. Lyall might be per- 
suaded to try his hand, for in- 
stance, at a new translation of 
the book of Chuangtze. Han-fei- 
Tze might be worth doing, and 
Western scholars would find the 
fragments of Kung-sun Lung of 
interest. W.L. 


CONSCIOUSNESS IN NEO-REALISM. 
By Binayendranath Ray. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. London. Pp. xv, 153. $3.00. 


In spite of the rather volumin- 
ous and complex neo-realist lit- 
erature, critical studies concern- 
ing this position have not ap- 
peared as frequently as war- 
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ranted. Consciousness in Neo- 
Realism by Binayendranath Ray, 
a doctoral dissertation pre- 
sented to Dacca University (In- 
dia), is a sympathetic, although 
critical, survey of the theory of 
mind in Anglo-American radical 
realism. Clearly disentangling 
its mass of doctrine on both sides 
of the Atlantic with respect to 
consciousness, the author devel- 
opes his analysis in the light of 
a preliminary consideration of 
the ontological background of 
the system. In general the view- 
point of the British school is fol- 
lowed, although Dr. Ray seeks an 
independent and somewhat ec- 
lectic constructive synthesis of 
neo-realist doctrine more recon- 
cilable with common sense than 
most. He accepts Alexander’s 
theory of enjoyment as subjec- 
tive, but rejects his identification 
of psychical and neural, agreeing 
rather with Bergson in consider- 
ing mind as a genuine emergent 
or novelty, and not as a form of 
space-time. With Russell he ac- 
cepts the subjectivity of images, 
and with Broad rejects extreme 
presentationism in the case of 
memory. He also holds the mind 
free and synthetic in its capacity 
of creative imagination, that is, 
in its power to reform images. 
The work is scholarly, and ex- 
hibits a form of realist doctrine 
involving a broadly personalistic 
account of mind. W.H.L. 


THE EMERGENCE OF HUMAN CUL- 
TURE. By Carl J. Warden. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 189. 
$2.00. 


The Emergence of Human Cul- 
ture, by Carl J. Warden, is a 
brief and readable introduction 
to anthropology. Enumerating 
as basic mechanisms of culture, 
invention, communication and 
social habituation, it is concluded 
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that culture is uniquely human 
and not a possession of the lower 
animals. The evolution of man 
from the anthropoidea, briefly 
traced in terms of scientific spec- 
ulation, is explained in terms of 
natural selection. In fact, the 
author seems somewhat naive in 
his claim that 


these organic changes took 
place under the goad of na- 
tural selection. ... The up- 
right bodily posture of man 
and the great apes can be 
traced directly to the brach- 
iation activities of their 
common ancestor. ... The 
appearance of erect biped- 
ism and manual dexterity 
called for further evolution 
of the motor and pre-motor 
centers of the cortex. 


This appears to be identical 
with the logic of the nursery to 
the effect that the appearance of 
infantile rage called for further 
replenishment of the milk bottle. 
The concluding chapter presents 
a thoughtful discussion of the 
problem of cultural progress in- 
volving a repudiation of evolu- 
tionary cultural optimism, and it 
is pointed out that 


Genuine progress is assured 
only if man is willing and 
able to accept the full re- 
sponsibilities of complete 
social control. 


The author, accepting the theory 
of a universal cultural pattern 
for man, contributes a new list 
of universal cultural modes 
enumerated as food, shelter, pro- 
tection, family, language, social 
forms, government, property, 
construction, artistry, curiosity 
and play. The volume includes 
ten illustrations and a bibliog- 
raphy of eight-seven titles. 
W.H.L. 
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HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 
A critical Account of the Origin and De~ 
velopment of the Economic Theories of 
the Leading Thinkers in the Leading 
Nations. By Lewis H. Haney. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. xx, 
827. $3.60. 


After completing twenty-five 
years of service as a standard 
text in economics, the second 
revised edition of Professor 
Haney’s History of Economic 
Thought has recently come off 
the press. While the most im- 
pressive additions comprise new 
chapters on Bentham, Marshall, 
and Institutionalism, a compari- 
son with the first edition reveals 
a general expansion of the body 
of the text. From the philosoph- 
er’s point of view the most inter- 
esting and significant aspect of 
the revision is a generous in- 
crease in the attention given to 
the philosophical foundations 
and implications of economic 
theory. This increase of empha- 
sis upon general concepts under- 
lying economic doctrine reveals, 
I think, the trend economic 
science must take if it would 
clarify its own problem and be- 
come conscious of its own pre- 
suppositions. The author signifi- 
cantly, in the preface, charges 
economics with a “general lack 
of consistent philosophical bas- 
is.” From the point of view of 
those who have found economic 
theory exhibiting a speculative 
naivete, this spirited defense of 
philosophy in this field will 
therefore be more than welcome. 

W.H.L. 


EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR SUB- 
SDILULDESSIN CHES UNULED 
STATES. By I. L. Kandel with a 
Preface by Walter A. Jessup. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. New York. Pp. xii, 183. 


By instituting their Interna- 
tional Examinations Inquiry, the 
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Carnegie Corporation for the 
Advancement of Teaching have 
performed a great service to 
mankind. For they have pro- 
vided a grand opportunity for 
deflating national vanity and 
abating the pride of pedants in 
the educational systems of the 
chief countries in Europe. In 
England, France, and Germany, 
the Inquiry has shown, very 
amusingly, how variable, erratic, 
and untrustworthy are the tra- 
ditional examination systems in 
use. Indirectly these revelations 
might be expected to enhance the 
repute of the sole examinations 
which are largely constructed on 
different principles, viz. those in 
America which make use of In- 
telligence tests, Yes-No answers. 
College Psychological Examina- 
tions, Educational Record Bu- 
reaus, the Cooperative Test Ser- 
vice, and other such devices. And 
it is evident that an attempt to 
do this has been floating in the 
mind of the author of this re- 
port. Professor Kandel takes it 
for granted that examinations of 
the old types are indefensible, and 
would be open to the same criti- 
cisms in America as elsewhere. 
But he aims at being construc- 
tive and not merely critical. So 
he labors to show that devices 
are growing up in America 
which hold out the promise of 
yielding tests which are more 
objective, fairer, and more edu- 
cational than the old examina- 
tions. He is, however, rather 
apologetic about these “New 
Type Tests” so far. Approach- 
ing his subject historically, and 
with a good deal of repetition, he 
admits that the new tests were 
developed in response to the 
enormous numbers with which 
American teachers were re- 
quired to cope, i.e., that they 
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were essentially labor-saving de- 
vices. He admits also that the 
new tests are incapable of test- 
ing all qualities, and, for exam- 
ple, affording literary training in 
essay-writing. and he hardly at- 
tempts to discuss the dangers 
and abuses to which the new 
methods are exposed, or the ade- 
quacy of the motives to which 
they appeal. One would like to 
know, but is not told, what per- 
centage of the young people who 
flood American high schools and 
colleges are actuated by pure 
love of learning for its own 
sake, social ambition, craving 
for vocational training, or mere 
gregariousness, or even how com- 
monly the normal curve of mark- 
distribution is defeated by the 
hiring of self-sacrificing morons 
who take examinations in a 
course in order to supply the 
requisite numbers of D’s and F’s, 
so that their friends may be 
awarded C’s and B’s. Nor will 
it be easy to persuade everyone 
that examinations in which can- 
didates are expected to answer 
four or five questions per minute 
(pp. 122-4, 803 “items” in “gen- 
eral culture” in 180 minutes and 
270 in “cooperative general sci- 
ence” in 60 minutes) are likely to 
be very searching tests of any- 
thing but recklessness in answer- 
ing. At best they might develop 
the agility and mentality of a 
flea! 


Another presupposition which 
comes out clearly from Professor 
Kandel’s account is that he 
throughout assumes that the ex- 
aminee’s preference is to be the 
measure of the value of an exami- 
nation: the social interest in 
training citizens to conform to a 
certain type is not recognized at 
all. Now it is of course evident 
that many societies have, like 
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the modern dictatorships, gone 
much too far in moulding the 
young for their purposes, under 
the plea of education; but if a 
youngster considered the ideal 
life to be the gangster’s and re- 
quired his education to equip him 
with vocational training for this 
life, would it be the duty of edu- 
cational officials to help him rea- 
lize his ideal? Professor Kandel 
hardly seems to perceive that 
there is a problem here, which 
can be solved only by a com- 
promise and one moreover that 
will always be disputable. Never- 
theless he has made a valuable 
contribution to the perennial de- 
bate on education, which started 
with the case of Cain and has no 
end in sight. Hee Sco 


THE CREED OF KINSHIP. By Henry 
S. Salt. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
Vor ee pail Samp leds 


The author of The Creed of 
Kinship is the founder and hon- 
orary secretary of the Humani- 
tarian League, and he seems to be 
here setting forth essentially the 
creed of that society although 
throughout there is a decidedly 
personal note. He decries our 
claim to advanced civilization 
and pleads for a broad humani- 
tarianism based on _ universal 
sympathy as a supplement to spe- 
cific projects for concrete ends. 
The application of the creed of 
universal sympathy for all crea- 
tures when applied to problems 
of labor, crime and war, lead to 
the assertion that the workers 
and not the employers are the 
true benefactors of society, that 
society is responsible for making 
criminals which are later pun- 
ished, and that heroism in war is 
no more worthy of honor than 
that displayed in any other field 
or occupation. H. i. 8. 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT AGE. By Philo 
M. Buck, Jr. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. ix, 382. $3.50. 


The World’s Great Age, by 
Philo M. Buck is an unusual and 
stirring book. It represents that 
search for a philosophy of life 
which characterized the Nine- 
teenth Century. The author seeks 
the signs of the times in the great 
literary-philosophers beginning 
with Rousseau. This is a proper 
start for while Rousseau was not 
of the Nineteenth Century yet in 
many of its aspects he may be 
said to have dominated it. 


Following the able and discern- 
ing essay on Rousseau, he treats 
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of Chateaubriand, of Shelley, of 
Manzone, of Whitman, of Heb- 
bel, of Tolstoi, of Dostoievsky, 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Zola, Matthew 
Arnold and Thomas Hardy. 


Each one of these masters is 
submitted to keen analysis and 
the contribution of each to the 
epochal philosophy of life is 
clearly set forth. Dr. Buck is not 
only outstanding in his literary 
appreciation but in his _ philo- 
sophical insight as well, and he 
has written a book that is of equal 
interest to literateur, philoso- 
pher, and historian, and this with 
a fascinating literary ability all 
his own. Realeks 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on here reserved for more extensive review. 


HORACE—THREE PHASES OF HIS INFLUENCE. By Paul 
Frédéric Saintonge, Leslie Gale Burgevin, Helen Griffith. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. vi, 120. $1.00. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN LITERATURE. By H. J. Rose. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. ix, 447. $6.00. 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Thomas I. Cook. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. Pp. xviii, 725. $5.00 (Trade), $4.00 
(College). 

A HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST. By G. Nye Steiger. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. Pp vii, 928. $4.75. 

HELLAS AND HELLENISM. By Nicolas P. Viachos. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. Pp. ix, 428. $3.00. 

THE IFS AND OUGHTS OF ETHICS. A Preface to Moral Phi- 
losophy. By Cecil De Boer. William B. Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids. 

THE IDENTITY THEORY. Second Revised Edition. By Blamey 
Stevens. Sharratt and Hughes, Manchester, England. Pp. xvi, 
263. 7s 6d. 

A HERMIT IN THE HIMALAYAS. By Paul Brunton. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 322. $2.50. 


Another of Paul Brunton’s works devoted to his mystical experiences and 
reflections enjoyed in the mountain fastnesses of the Indio-Thibetan border. 


LOGIC. By Sylvester J. Hartman. American Book Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Pp. xv, 448. 
Reviewed in this number. 

THE LONELY WAYFARING MAN: EMERSON AND SOME 
ENGLISHMEN. By Townsend Scudder. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Pp. xii, 228. $2.50. 


Reviewed in this number. 


THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SCIENCE. By A. Cornelius 
Benjamin. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, Ltd., 
London. Pp. 344. 10/6. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALISM. By S. McKee Rosen. WUHarper 
Brothers, New York. Pp ix, 174. $1.50. 


MEET YOURSELF AS YOU REALLY ARE. By Prince Leopold 
Loewenstein and William Gerhardi. J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. Pp. 336. $2.00. 


Would you really like to read your own character and would you believe 
it if you read it? These questions get an answer in such a way that you 
know there can be no personal prejudice of a psychoanalyst involved if 
you follow through the pages of this clever book. Its purpose is to enable 
everyone to be his own psycho-analyst and the judgment of the reviewer 
is far safer than the living practitioner and quite as accurate. Even if 
you do not believe in psycho-analysis you can have an immense amount 
of fun psycho-analyzing yourself and your friends. And you do not have 
to sign a written confession that will make you an easy mark for 
blackmail. 

Prince Leopold Loewenstein and William Gerhardi have formulated ques- 
tion and answer on the best principles of the Freudian psychology and 
have done it well. We predict OD i a great popularity. 
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FIRST CHAPTERS IN RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. By Vergilius 
Ferm. The Round Table Press, New York. Pp. xii, 319. $3.00. 

THE GREAT TEACHER’S LECTURES. By Tuan Szetsun. World 
Peace Prayer Conference. Shanghai. Pp. 37. 


THE GREATER AWARENESS. By Cyril Scott. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. xii, 243. $1.75. 
An outline of modern occultism by Cyril Scott, the well-known British 
composer of music. He previously wrote under the pseudonym of “The 
Initiate.” 


A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL LITERATURE. Edited by George 
Matthew Dutcher, Henry Robinson Shipman, Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay, Augustus Hunt Shearer, William Henry Allison. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xxviii, 1222. $3.75. 


THE PROPHET CHILD. By Gwendolen Plunket Greene. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. vii, 165. $1.75. 


An endeavor to approach the child-problem on the basis of religion and 
mysticism. A book which will be welcomed by many anxious parents. 


DIE PROPHETIE. By Abraham Heschel. Erich Reiss Verlag, 
Berlin. Pp. vi, 194. Paper cover. 

PRELUDE TO CHEMISTRY. By John Read. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xxiv, 328. $5.00. 

PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. By Soren Kierkegaard, trans- 
lated by David Swenson. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Pp. xxx, 105. $2.00. 

PERSONAL REALISM. By James Bissett Pratt. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xi, 387. $3.00. 

PUSHKIN. Ernest J. Simmons. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. Pp. 485. $4.00. 

PHILOSOPHERN — LEXIKON. By Eugen Hauer, Werner Zieg- 
enfuss, and Gertrude Jung. Verlag E .S. Mittler and Sohn, 
Berlin. Pp. 1-80 (first issue) and pp. 81-169 (second issue). 

RE-THINKING RELIGION. By A. FE. Avey. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. Pp. ix, 294. $2.00. 

THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. By P. G. S. Hopwood. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Pp. xxi, 387. $3.00. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By Sir J. J. Thomson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. vii, 451. $4.00. 

AS FROM A MINARET. By Evelyn M. Watson. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston. Pp. xi, 326. $2.00. 

ART AND SOCIETY. By Herbert Read. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xix, 282. $4.00. 

ACTES DU HUITIEME CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE 
PHILOSOPHIE A PRAGUE. 2—7 SEPTEMBRE. S. A. 
Orbis, Prague. Pp. 1103. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF LIFE. By Rufus M. Jones. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 214, 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Charles Oman. E. P: 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. vii, 247. $3.00. 
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NEW FAITH FOR OLD. By Shailer Mathews. The M il 
Company, New York Pp. vii, B03,.§3.00.° 0 


THE NATURE OF MIND. Lectures Delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Union of the University of California in 1935. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley. Pp. 232. Paper cover. 


ON BEING AND ESSENCE — ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
‘ . Trans- 
lated by Clare C. Riedl. St. Michael’s Coll Ate 
Canada. Pp. 52. Paper cover. ae Neg are 
THE POWER OF KARMA. By Alexander Cannon. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. Pp. 176. $1.50. 
A discussion from the standpoint of Theosophy of “Karma,” “Reincarna- 


tion,” “Magic,” ‘Communications from othe 2 Spiri i 
; ( r planes 
yoga, and The Philosopher’s Stone. eas ae 


LINES ON LIFE AND OTHER POEMS. By Allen Mussaeus. 
Banner Press, Atlanta, Georgia. Pp. 63. $1.50. 

SWAN IN THE SOUTH. By Frances Smith Johnson. Banner 
Press, Atlanta, Georgia. Pp. 76. $2.00. 

SUN AND SHADOW. By Kate Kirkham. Banner Press, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Pp. 72. $2.00. 

FIFTY FAMOUS WOMEN. By Clyde Robertson. Banner Press, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

BEAUTY, SIGNATURE OF GOD. By Evelyn M. Watson. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston. Pp. xv, 269. $2.00. 

A BOOK OF RAINBOWS. HAPPY HEART SONG. FLAME 
WINGS. SYMBOLS OF IMMORTALITY. A NETWORK 
OF STARS. CANDLE GOLD. By Evelyn M. Watson, Christo- 
pher Publishing House, Boston. $1.50 each volume. 

CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE -WESTERN WORLD. By 
Gerhard Schacher. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
Pp. 224. $2.75. 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by S. Rad- 
hakrishan and J. H. Muirhead. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 375. $4.50. 

THE CONCEPT OF TIME. By Lowise Robinson Heath. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xiv, 236. $3.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN A WORLD OF 
CROWDS. By Halford Luccock. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Pp. 165. 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS OF RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 578. $3.00. 
Reviewed in this number. 

AN EXAMINATION OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM. By Julius 
Rudolph Weinberg. WHarcourt Brace and Company, New 
York. Pp. vii, 311. $3.75. 

EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR SUBSTITUTES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By J. L. Kandel. Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New York. Pp. 183. Paper 


cover. 
Reviewed in this number. 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. By Sir Frederick Kenyon. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. vii, 159. $1.50. 

THEODOR GOMPERZ 1832-1912. By Heinrich Gomperz. Gerold 
and Company, Wien. Pp. x, 480. MK 1.50, S 2.80. 

THE UNWILLING GYPSY. By Josephine Johnson. Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas. Pp. xi, 78. $1.50. 

WRITINGS ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Benedict de 
Spinoza, edited by A. G. A. Balz. (Pp. xxxv, 197. $1.25.) 
TREATISE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND A LETTER 
CONCERNING TOLERATION. By John Locke, edited by 
Charles L. Sherman. (Pp. xv, 224. $1.25.) CONCERNING 
BEING AND ESSENCE. By St. Thomas Aquinas, translated 
by George G. Leckie. (Pp. xliv, 47. $.90.) Three volumes in a 
series of Philosophy Source Books. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

WHAT PLATO THINKS. By Gustav E. Mueller. Open Court 
Publishing Company, La Salle, Illinois. Pp. 128. $1.60. 
THE ZERMATT DIALOGUES. By Douglas Fawcett. The Mac- 

millan Company, London. Pp. xxiv, 541. 21/ net. 

RECHERCHES THEOLOGIQUES. Par les professeurs de la 
Faculté de Théologie protestante de l’Université de Strasbourg 
a la memoire de Guillaume Baldensperger (1856-1936). 

Librairie Felix Alcan, Paris. Pp. 261. Paper cover. 

MY EXPERIMENTS WITH DEATH. By Richard De Bary. 
Longmans, London. Pp. xvi, 192. 6/ net. 

In this work, Mr. De Bary claims that it is possible to anticipate mentally 


one’s journey into the beyond and that he has discovered that the indi- 
vidual soul becomes incorporated at death into the totality of mankind. 


THE FOUNDATION OF. FAITH AND MORALS. Riddell 
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Continuing a series of articles on Christianity and Worlds to 
Come, The Editor discusses the meaning of the phrase “The Holy 
Catholic Church.” Only as Christianity achieves an inclusive uni- 
versality based not on dogma but on understanding love, he be- 
lieves, can it be in truth holy, catholic and in the deepest sense a 
church. 


In the first part of his article on Mr. Dewey’s Faith Without 
Religion, Professor Wilbur Long is content to describe its char- 
acter, stressing its humanistic basis. He reserves for the second 
part, to be published in the coming number, his criticisms of this 
new religion. Professor Long is a member of the University of 
Southern California School of Philosophy. 


The quip that Julian Huxley writes biology in the manner of a 
novelist, whereas Aldous Huxley writes novels in the manner of a 
biologist is well supported by Professor William S. Ament’s analysis 
of the latter in Jesting Huxley—Waiting for an Answer. Those 
who have followed the fearless dissection of contemporary civiliza- 
tion made by this descendent of Thomas Huxley may question Pro- 
fessor Ament’s qualification that Huxley’s recent turning to “love 
and compassion and responsibility ... peace... unity... freedom” 
has left him “wiser (and somewhat sentimental).’’ Professor 
Ament is Professor of English at Scripps College, Claremont, 
California. 
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with which Professor Arthur Liebert deals in his article Technology 
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nology, the human soul is none the less able to express its dreams, 
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Pedagogy at the University of Belgrad, Jugoslavia, Dr. Liebert is 
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through self-renunciation are dealt with by Miss Marjorie S. Harris 
in her article on F'ree-Will in the Drama. Miss Harris is Professor 


of Philosophy at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
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In his article Santayana’s Last Puritan Again, Professor John 
Wright Buckham suggests that “hardly a trace of the puritan, 
however emasculated, is to be found in the hero.” For he lacks the 
charactertistic puritan virtues of non-conformity, rigor and un- 
flinching faith. Dr. Buckham is Professor of Christian Theology at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


I Shall Stop Dreaming is the title of a brief poem contributed by 
Constance E. Hoar, of Ridgewood, New Jersey. Roland English 
Hartley contributes a sonnet entitled Quest. Mr. Hartley resides in 
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